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CHAPTER V. 


BLOWING UP FOR A GALE. 


THERE are times when the veil which separates the living from - 
the dead seems thick and impenetrable as a stone wall; there 


are other times when it is thin as air) and the spirits of the de- 
parted seem to be closer to us than the living can ever get. We 
see them as we knew them in life; we hear their voices; we feel 
their presence, not with our outward eyes and ears and flesh, but 
with those. spiritual faculties which correspond to the bodily 
organs of sense. 

Probably our nerves are overstrained and sharpened at such 
times; such, at least, is the explanation that science and common 
sense would give of such phenomena ; but science knows very 
little about departed spirits, and common sense is often con- 
founded with the commonplace, and the fact remains, the 
departed approach the living nearer at some times than at 
others. 

Now, the day that Dr. Peter Dursley travelled to Eastwich, to 
hold a consultation with Paul as to the state of Sir John Dane, — 
was the day of the second anniversary of his wife’s death ; and 
as he leant back in a first-class carriage, of which he was the 
only visible occupant, it seemed to him that his dead wife was 
present with him. 

As the train whirled on through a plain of ploughed ae and 
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green meadows, separated by bare hedges and dotted with leaf- 
less trees, under a canopy of low-hanging grey clouds, occasionally — 
lightened by the coy gleams of a November sun, he seemed to 
be conversing far more intimately with her than he had ever done 
in her lifetime. He talked to her, or he thought he did, of Nona 
and her sweet loving ways ; of the boys and their future careers ; 
of his offered baronetage, and how little Paul must go to Eton 
when old enough ; of his increasing practice and growing fame ; 
of his interest in politics and of the next speech he intended to 
make; and all the way down to Eastwich her presence went 
with him. i 

Paul met him at the station with Paris and Fly; but, pleased 
as Peter was to see his twin brother, to whom he was devotedly 
attached, yet, it struck Paul, he was distvait and evidently very 
much altered by his wife’s death; sobered, saddened, softened, 
yet matured in thought and mind. Even when listening to the 
history of Sir John Dane’s case, the great doctor seemed to be 
lost in thought, and only uttered an occasional remark. 

“T suppose he has a great many anxious cases on his mind. I 
can’t expect him to take the same interest in Sir John that I do. 
Perhaps when he sees Chloe he will wake up a little. Poor old 
Peter, he is not like the same man he was in poor Mary’s life- 
time, he still wears a hat-band, I see, though she must have been 
dead two years. I shan’t mention Chloe to him till he has seen 
her,” thought Paul, as he drove his brother to Bilney. 

It was quite dark by the time they arrived, but Sir John’s 
room was brilliantly lighted. Dr. Peter Dursley declined tea, 
and went straight to the patient, wishing to have as long a time 
as he could with Dorothy and Paul before he returned to town 
by the night mail. 

His opinion, on the whole, was favourable; Sir John’s heart 
was undoubtedly weak, but. he could detect no actual disease 
of that organ ; his liver was affected, but he made no change in 
Paul’s treatment of that. The symptom he laid most stress 
upon was the insomnia from which Sir John had for weeks been 
suffering. If this could be cured, he thought there was no 
reason why Sir John should not recover and live for years. 

He wrote two prescriptions, one of which was a tonic and the 
other some opium pills to be given at night ; and then he sug- 
gested they should order the dog-cart and start for Lyneham. 
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“What about these prescriptions, Paul? I should like Sir John 
to have the pills this evening.” 

“Oh! we'll take them with us, and I daresay. one of Sir John’s 
grooms can ride over for the medicine; if not, I can send Fly 
back with it.” 

“We can send. Dursley, just ring for Chloe; she is dying to 
know what your brother thinks of me!” said Sir John. 

“ And I am curious to know what Peter will think of her,” 
thought Paul, as Chloe rushed: into the room, knelt by the bed- 
side, and hiding her face ori her father’s breast, said in a very 
shaky voice : 

“Tell me the whole truth, dad ; what does he oni The great 
doctor looked with interest at the slight, girlish figure kneeling 
by her father’s couch. There was such pathos in her attitude as 
she waited for the verdict of life or death; it was evident her 
whole happiness was wrapped up in the answer. 

Peter pitied her from the bottom of his heart, and hastened to 
reassure her. 

“Iam very hopeful about Sir John. I can detect no actual 
disease, and I hope, if he can only get sleep, he will soon 
recover.” 

Chloe jumped up, kissed her father passionately, and then ran 
to Dr. Peter Dursley, holding out two little brown hands, and 
lifting up two black eyes filled with tears. 

“Oh! I do like you; thank you a hundred times for coming 
and saying that,” she said. 

“Just give Dr. Dursley that cheque I made out for him, it is 
in an envelope in my desk, when you have done shaking his 
hands,” said Sir John. 

Chloe withdrew her hands, and instead of immediately obey- 
ing her father, looked from Peter to Paul and from Paul to Peter, 
as they stood together on the hearthrug. 

“Well, you are exactly alike, exactly ; the same height, same 
figure, same features ; ifit weren’t for your beard and moustache, 
Mr. Dursley, I don’t believe any one would know which was 
which,” said Chloe, standing with down-stretched arms and 
clasped hands, and nodding her curly head after her own peculiar 
fashion. 

“I know one person who would never mistake Paul for me; 


- my little girl,” said Dr. Dursley. 
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“Oh! you havea little girl, have you? Then there is a differ- 
ence between you,” said Chloe. : 

“ And three motherless little boys,” said Peter. 

“Oh! 1 am sorry,” said Chloe very gravely, and then she 
handed him the cheque. ; 

“ There is another difference ; you don’t get such big fees, and 
I call it a shame, for you have done ever so much more for dad 
‘than he has,” she whispered to Paul, as Peter said good-bye to 
her father. 

_ “T would do anything for him for your sake,” said Paul, with 
a look there was no mistaking. 

“ Hush!” said Chloe, shaking a finger at him, but the glance 
she gave him was rather encouraging than otherwise. 

“What do you think - her?” said Paul, as he drove his brother 
home to dinner. 

Dr. Dursley started, stammered, woke up from the dream 
which he had been dreaming all day, wondered whom Paul 
meant, and said so. 

“ Think of whom ?” he asked. 

“Why, of Chloe, of course. . We have seen no one else.” 

“ True, true,” said Peter, who had seen his dead wife more 
distinctly than Chloe all day. “I think she is a dear little girl, 
as loving as my Nona bids fair to be.” 

“Nona! Nona is a baby, Chloe is a woman, an angel, a witch, 
a fairy,” said Paul indignantly. | 

“That’s the way the wind is blowing, is it? Dear old boy, 
I wish you every success, with all my heart,” said Peter. 

“Yes, it is worse than life or death with me, it is Heaven or 
hell, as Chloe decrees, worse luck to me. When I am with her, 
I feel it. is more likely to be Heaven, directly I leave her, the 
betting is on the other place.” 

“ What does Dorothy say ?” 

“Oh! Dorothy is charmed <p her and, of course, if I ever 
win her, Dorothy will go to you.” 

“I wish she would, for many reasons, but I know there is no 
-chance of that as long as you are single. I must wait till Miss 
-Chlice is Mrs. Dursley.” | 

So the brothers settled their sister’s life for her, entirely to 
; their own satisfaction ; she was to devote herself to Paul till’ he 


married, and then go to Peter and be a second mother to his 
v 
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children ; and Dorothy, had she heard them, would have thought 
it quite right, and never have imagined it possible that any other 
fate might be in store for her. There are still a few women left 
in the world, who believe their raison dWétre is to be help- 
meets to men; they are not up to date these women ; are they 
any worse for that? Not if they are as bright and happy, as 
gentle and sympathetic, as clever in domestic duties, as careful 
of the comforts of others {as Dorothy Dursley. Even Peter 
forgot his sorrow in her society, and the evening passed only 
too quickly for all three of them, and Dorothy grudged 
even the time she had to spend in dispensing Sir John’s 
medicine, which she did as quickly as possible after the brothers 
arrived. 

- Fly, whose dignity was hurt because he was not sent to Bilney 
with the great Dr. Dursley’s medicines, helped her; that is to 
say, he fetched the drugs she needed. 

“ Now the digitalis, Fly, and then you may cork and label the 
medicine, whilst I make up the pills. Give me the opium first. 
Now, let me see ; opium—two scruples. Isthat right? Yes, it is 
scruples, How beautifully Peter writes; I should never make a 
mistake with his prescriptions. Two'scruples, that isit. What 
big pills these will be. Iam only to make two; one each night. 
I’ll write the labels, Fly, and you can pack them up and seal 
them, and give them to Sir John’s groom. Where is he?” 

“In the stable. I wish he was in his grave.” 

“What do you mean, Fly?” 

“It is a thundering shame, I call it, To have carried Dr. 
Dursley’s medicine would have been the making of me; and 
master goes and lets an ignorant chap as could no more hand 
you the right bottles than he could talk Latin, be the bearer of 
it. Why, I’ll never have such a chance again as long as I live ; 
and that Brooks won’t even know what a lift master’s given 
him. I'll take precious good care I don’t tell him either, that I 
will, ma’am.” 

“Why, Fly, you silly child, what difference can it make to 
you ?” laughed Dorcthy. 

“I’d have given all my Christmas boxes to have taken it. 
There is one comfort, the doctor h’aint got his title yet, 
so Brooks can never say he carried Sir Peter Dursley’s 
medicine.” 
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“ How do you know he will ever have a title ?” 

“ He is to have one, the Queen have offered him one ; I heard 
him tell master so. Didn’t you know, ma’am ?” 

But Dorothy did not stop to answer, she rushed into the 
drawing-room to ask if Fly’s gossip were true, while he whistled 
for the groom, and handing him the medicine, said : 

“ Here you are, we have made up the medicine, the pills are 
inside; mind you don’t break my bottle. I don’t half like trusting 
you with it, I can tell you.” 

“Mind what you are about, young man, or I’ll get down and 
tickle you with my riding-whip before I start. One would think 
you was the London doctor himself, to hear you,” said the 
groom. 

“Would you? Well, I have sat behind him, and that’s being 
nearer to him-than you are ever likely to get ; so good-night, and 
take care of our medicine,” said Fly, deeming it prudent to shut- 
the surgery door, as soon as he had finished his remark. 

But -he continued to regret the chance he had missed, for the 
rest of the evening. He had one consolation: Dorothy, in her 
haste, had left the prescriptions on the surgery counter, instead- 
of filing them, to copy into a big ledger at her convenience ; so- 
Fly picked them up, filed them, and wondered what his master 
would do without him. 

The news of Peter’s barunetcy put Dorothy into very high 
spirits. She and Paul called him Sir Peter, and drank his health ; 
and then Peter and she teased Paul about Chloe, and altogether 
Peter thoroughly enjoyed his evening, and had not laughed so 
much since his wife’s death. 

“Ts the practice increasing much, Paul? I suppose you don’t 
want a partner?” said Peter, after dinner, as Paul enjoyed the 
pipe they had been telling him Chloe would not allow him to 
smoke in her presence. 

“ It would increase if I laid myself out for it, but I am not so 
fond of work as you are. Why, do you know of any one who 
would care to join me?” 

“Yes, a friend of mine, about a year or two our senior, would 
like to buy a country practice or go into partnership with a 
country doctor. He hates London, he is a bachelor, and an 
excellent fellow when you know him as well as I do. Average 
abilities, but a good manner with patients of the higher classes ; 
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_ it is worth thinking of; if you win the fair, or rather the dark, 
Chloe, you must increase your practice, raise your fees, give up 
dispensing your own medicines, and drop the parish work. I see 
great capabilities of improving this practice immensely, and 
Crofton is quite the man to help you in that.” 

“It is not a bad idea; I'll think it over, and let you know what 
I decide,” said Paul. 

“Keep him up to that, Dorothy,” said Peter, when Paul had 
gone to order the dog-cart. 

‘“‘T will do my best; he wants stirring up; I wish you could 
come oftener ; but I have no doubt the very fact of your having 
been down here will do Paul good.” 

“ He is behind the times ; he is carrying on the practice on my 
father’s old lines, quite, and yet he is as well up to date in pro- 
fessional knowledge as I am, only he has not the same opportu- 
nities. Dear old Paul! I hope he wins that girl.” 

“T’ll come to you, if he does, if you like.” 

“I should love to have you, for my own sake as well as the 
children’s. Here, by the way, Dorothy, where does Paul bank? 
I'll pay Dane’s cheque in to his-account, he deserves it as much 
as I, and wants it more. Now I must say good-bye. I can’t tell 
you what a pleasure it has been to see you both again,” said 
Peter, as he wrapped himself up for the journey. 

Fly was not allowed the privilege of sitting with his back to 
the great doctor again, as Paul only went with his brother, wanting 
to discourse on Chloe all the way; moreover, the wind had risen, 
it was blowing hard, and there was every prospect of a 
stormy night when they started ; and before Paul got back, the 
wind had increased to a gale, accompanied by heavy storms of 
rain. 

The night was pitch-dark, but it lightened from time to time ; 
the wind howled as though laden with the sighs of the lost ; it 
blew so furiously that Paul could with difficulty keep the reins in 
his hands, and once or twice he thought horse, dog-cart, and he, 
himself, would have been blown over. From time to time the 
driving rain beat on his face; and stung the frightened horse— 
fortunately the quietest Paul had—like whips; and it was so 
dark, between the flashes of lightning, that Paul trusted to the 
horse and to his own memory of the road to guide him, rather 
than to his eyes. They had had the wind in their backs going to 
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the station, but Paul had it in his teeth on the return journey. 
However, there is something exhilarating in a storm, even when 
you are weathering it; and, in a way, Paul enjoyed it, the spice 
of danger contributing thereto. Nevertheless, never was he so 
glad to see his own yard-lamp as he was that night, and never so 
resolved not to brave the elements again, till day-light at ahy 
rate. / ou 
-The vision of Chloe, which had flashed upon him like the 
lightning from time to time throughout the drive, now vanished 
before the thought of a pipe and some hot coffee, and a chat 
with Dorothy over the fire before going to bed; when this last 
vision was also dispelled by the sleepy groom, as he took the 
horse. ; ‘ 

“There’s a message from Bilney Hall, sir. Shall you want 
me?” 

No wonder if Paul said a naughty little word at this news, 
Bilney was the last place he expected a message from that night. 
He had no patients there except Sir John, and Sir John was the 
only patient, so he said, at least, for whom he would break the 
resolution he had just made about not going out again till day- 
light. 

Directing the groom to wait further orders, he went into the 
house, where Dorothy met him with a three-cornered note in her 
hand. 

“It is from Chloe, Paul. Sir John is much worse, but it is an 
awful night and you must be dead beat ; must you go?” 

Paul, meanwhile, was reading the only note he had ever had 
from Chloe, written in a- bold, masculine hand, of which that 
young woman was secretly very proud : 


“ DEAR MR. DURSLEY,— 
“Please come at once. I believe he is dying, so does 
nurse, and I am sure it is the new medicine ; he was all right till 


he took the pill. 
“CHLOE.” | 


Paul looked at his watch, it was now half-past eleven; Sir 
John had probably taken the pill at ten. Half-an-hour, at least, 
must elapse before he could get to Bilney; it would be midnight 
by the time he arrived. Of course it could not be the medicine. 
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Chloe was evidently frightened ; but so was the nurse, a sensible, 
strong-minded woman not likely to take alarm easily; of course 
he must go. He would have gone anywhere, at any time, if 
Chloe had sent for him; so, swallowing the coffee Dorothy 
had prepared for him, while Paris was saddled and bridled, he 
started off again with the Bilney groom, from whom he learnt 
that his master had been taken worse suddenly, and that the 
nurse had told Miss Chloe to send for him, 

. Paul told Dorothy before he left that he should stop the rest 
of the night at Bilney, so she was to shut up the house and go to 
bed: but he was destined to have all his plans frustrated that 
night, and long before the first streaks of daylight lightened the 
sky, a horse and rider entered the stable-yard, and though the 
horse was not Paris, the rider was Paul, 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE GREAT STORM. 


THE weather had been bad enough when Paul was returning 
from the station after seeing Peter off, but it was worse as he 
and the groom rode to Bilney. There was lightning now, but 
it was so dark that on one road with wide ditches on each side 
they were obliged to dismount and lead their horses,- It had 
only been rain in the early part of the night, but it was hail now, 
and the hailstones, which Brooks declared were as big as mar- 
bles, fell like sharp blows on their heads, which were covered 
only with cloth caps, and on their gloved hands, and on the 
poor horses, 

Paris, fortunately, was partially protected, as Paul had ordered 
her horse clothing to be kept on, and she seemed to understand 
her master’s frequent assurances, that only due necessity should 
have forced him to bring her out in such a night. 

. “Ma pauvre Paris! C’est le pére de Chloe qui m’appelle. 
Vas donc, ma fille! Ma bonne Paris. Tu comprends bien, 
n’est-ce-pas ?” 

And no doubt Paris did understand that she had a human 
rival in her master’s affections, and with commendable unselfish- 
ness did her best to further Paul’s wishes, and in spite of having 
been a long:round before, that day, kept ahead of the groom 


most of the way. 








- 
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The first sight that greeted Mr. Dursley on entering the house’ 
was the three eldest daughters of Sir John Dane, sitting round a 
large wood fire in the hall, in their dinner dresses ; and this he 
knew was a bad omen, for they would certainly have gone to 
bed, unless they had reason to think their father was very bad. 
They were improving the shining hours by crocheting the dullest 
and ugliest coloured wools into garments for Christmas presents 
for the poor of their parish. 

“Tam so sorry you have had to brave such inclement weather, 
Mr. Dursley, but I fear my father has had a relapse,” said 
Augusta. 

“We must look on the bright side ; it may be only a passing 
attack,” said the ever-cheerful Constance. 

“Don’t let us detain Mr. Dursley. Will you come up at once, 
please ?” said Bertha, who was evidently more alarmed than her 
sisters. 

Paul, who had been divesting himself of his cap and ulster 
while these remarks were being made, now sprang up the stairs 
three or four at a time and, with a hasty warning tap at the 
door, entered Sir John’s room. 

There, on the bed, lay Sir John sound asleep, breathing ster- 
torously, motionless, otherwise, as a log: curled up by his side, 
bending anxiously over him, her handkerchief twisted into a ball 
with which from time to time she wiped her great black éyes, 
lay Chloe, sobbing in a way to break Paul’s heart. 

“ Dad, darling, do wake.” 

Paul walked quickly to the bedside, opened Sir John’s eyes 
and looked at the pupils, felt his pulse, and, shaking his head, 
said, “I am too late. He is sinking.” 

A stifled cry from Chloe, as she hid her face on her father’s 
pillow, and then an outburst of half-restrained sobbing cries of 
“Oh! oh! oh!” was the only answer. 

“ How long has he been asleep?” said Paul, in an undertone, 
to the nurse, drawing her away from the bed-side. 

“ He took the pill at ten, and in ten minutes was sound asleep ;. 
at half-past I noticed his breathing. I applied strong mustard 
plasters, did my utmost to rouse him, Miss Chloe helping me, and 
sent for you. It is the opium, isn’t it?” answered the nurse, who 
was young and rather pretty. 

“Yes, it is opium poisoning ; where is the prescription?” 
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“Tt was not sent, but there is another pill in the box. Is it 
possible there has been a mistake in making them up.” 

“God forbid,” said Paul, under his breath, as he thought of 
her who had made up the pills. The nurse handed him the pill- 
box, and at the same moment Chloe, who was watching every 
movement of her father, called her to the bed-side. 

Paul opened the pill-box, saw an enormous pill inside it, and 
knew at a glance Dorothy had made a mistake and given his 
patient an overdose of opium. 

“My God! she has poisoned him,” he muttered to himself. 

“Mr. Dursley,” called the nurse. 

Paul put down the pill-box, and went to the bed, where he 
saw Sir John was dying. 

“You had better summon the others, nurse, it will soon be 
over,” he said in a whisper. Chloe overheard him, and looking 
up at him with streaming eyes and clasped hands, cried: 

. “Oh! save him, Mr. Dursley,save him. Can’t you wake him? 
Can’t you? Can’t you?” 

Paul leant over the dying man and laid his hand on his 
heart, a position which brought: his face very close to Chloe’s, 
who was sitting upon the pillow on the opposite side of the 
bed. 
“Chloe! I would die to save him if I could, for your sweet 
sake; but no power on earth can wake him,” he whispered 
gently. 

Chloe shrank back on the pillows with a bitter cry, and then 
kneeling upon the bed by the side of the dying man, bent 
down and kissed his forehead again and again. 

At this juncture the three Miss Danes filed silently into the 
room, all looking very large, very sallow, very sandy, very solemn ; 
Augusta headed the procession, and Paul, who could do nothing, 
moved round to Chloe’s side of the bed, leaving the three elder 
sisters to stand in a row cn the right hand side of Sir John, who 
was breathing his last. 

Bertha, who was the most moved, fell on her knees and prayed 
silently during the rest of the scene ; Augusta stood decorously 
wiping away a tear, from time to time; while Constance, who for 
once in her life refrained from offering any encouraging remarks, 
looked so preternaturally grave that Paul could have laughed 
heartily at the sight, at any other time. 
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Chloe alone broke the silence with her sobs, and prayers to her 
fathér to wake and speak to her once more, 

“Only once more, dad, dear. Just speak one more word to 
your little Chloe; I'll be content then,” begged Chloe, inter- 
spersing her sentences with kisses, but Sir John never moved, and 
each breath grew fainter. “He does not hear me! Oh! dad! 
dad! dad! I wonder would he hear my violin, do you think?” 
said Chloe, suddenly, in a low voice to Paul, glancing for one 
moment from her father to him. 

“Chloe! How very incongruous it would be,” said Augusta, 
under her breath ; but Chloe paid no attention to her sister’s 
remark; if Paul had given her any hope that Sir John could 
hear the violin, she would have played to him, incongruous 
though to Augusta’s ears, death and music might be. 

Paul, however, could only shake his head mournfully, but the 
tears which dimmed his blue eyes answered Chloe sufficiently, 
and as she turned back to her father, Sir John gave one little sigh, 
and without opening his eyes or giving any sign of consciousness 
he passed away. 

Constance and Augusta knelt down, and Chloe felt Paul’s 
hand on her shoulder as he whispered : 

“ He is dead.” 

Chloe shivered, shrank back terrified, and, clinging to Paul, let 
him lift her half-fainting from the bed, from whence he carried 
her to a sofa in the adjoining drawing-room; there she lay 
sobbing and shaking, while Paul chafed her hands and temples, 
loosened her clothes, ordered one of the servants to bring a hot 
bottle for her feet, and tended her more gently than any woman 
could have done. 

- “Oh! dad. I have no one to love me now, no one to live for. 
Let me die, God, let me die,” sobbed Chloe, when she began to 
recover consciousness, 

“Don’t-say so, Chloe, I love you with all my soul, live for me,” 
whispered Paul, and the great black eyes opened, and as they 
met his blue ones, something in them besides the tears en- 
couraged him to bend lower till his lips touched hers, and he was 
not repulsed. His hand was still locked in Chloe’s, by whose 
side he was kneeling, when Augusta’s voice interrupted them. 

“Had not Chloe better retire, Mr. Dursley? the night is very 
far advanced.” 
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- “Yes, but she must not be left alone. Let Miss Bertha sleep 
with her, please, and some one must help her to bed ; she is too 
ill to undress herself ; and she must have something to eat. I 
don’t think she has taken anything since dinner. I will go into 
the next room and send nurse to her, if you will wait with her,” 
said Paul, pressing Chloe’s hand. 

He. went. back to Sir John’s room, told the nurse to see to 
Chloe, and to come back to him when the poor child was in 
bed ; and then he sat down by the fire to await her return ; and 
though the dead man lay close to him he forgot his presence 
and fell into a delicious reverie. He thought of nothing at first 
but Chloe, of the kiss that had not been repulsed ; of the look in 
those great eyes; of the great grief which had shaken the very 
soul of her; of the depth of her love for her father, from which 
he argued the possible strength of her love for him, if he conld 
win it, and he seemed well on the way thereto. 

The child had evidently very strong affections, she was capable 
of loving intensely ; hitherto, love for her father had been the 
all-absorbing passion of her soul; now that he was dead would 
she suffer a still more engrossing love to take possession of her 
heart? Just now grief had hold of her, but surely love’ must 
conquer grief before long, and resume its sway under different 
conditions. Light and shade, brilliancy and gloom were Chloe’s 
very essence. She was a creature made up of contrasts. 

“Yes,” thought Paul, “and I strongly suspect there will be a 
dark side to her love for me, if I ever win it; it won’t be all 
plain sailing if Chloe and I agree to row in the same boat. 
Begad! I had forgotten the cause of Sir John’s death.” 

And, rousing himself from his dreams of love and Chloe, he 
took up a candle and went to look at the body on the bed; not 
that he had a doubt as to the cause of death, from the moment 
he had entered the room. As he looked on the dead man’s face, 
the whole weight of the calamity which had occurred seemed 
suddenly to fall on him, and crush him beneath it. He moved 
‘away, threw himself into the chair he had risen from, covered 
his face with his hands, bent forward with his elbows on his 
knees, and passed the worst quarter of an hour he had ever 
known. ; 

Love had blinded him for a little while to the full force of the 
blow which had fallen on him, but as he gazed on Sir John, his 
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eyes had been opened, and he now realized what an appalling 
thing had happened. 

Sir John had been poisoned. Worse than that. 

Chloe’s father had been poisoned. Worse still than that. 

Chloe’s father had been poisoned by his sister Dorothy. Worse 
again. 

He was really responsible, not Dorothy; therefore, Chloe’s father 
had been poisoned by him. 

And he had been mad enough to think that Chloe would love 
him, would marry him; common decency would forbid such a 
thing. How could any girl marry a man who was practically her 
father’s murderer ; or, at any rate, the culpable cause of his death ? 

And Chloe, who had worshipped her father, when she came to 
know the truth, and know it she must, soon, she would hate the 
very sight of him. Of course she would. He did not see how 
she could do otherwise. 

And then Paul Dursley descended into hell for a brief space. 
It is a journey most of us have to take once in the course of this 
life, and no one has yet reported favourably on the experience. 
The place of eternal punishment may be deep down in the centre 
of this earth, as theologians have thought ; but we have not togo 
further than deep down into our own souls to find the place of 
torment Paul Dursley was visiting. He was suffering intensely, 
as the knotted veins on his forehead and hands, and the burning 
tears that fell between his fingers bore witness ; but as he sprang 
to his feet when he heard the nurse coming back, he felt the 
worst was over. 

Come what might, and nothing short of ruin, professional, social, 
domestic ruin, could come, still, the worst was over. The mental 
agony was past. He had faced everything, at least he thought 
he had; but he was mistaken in this,as he soon found. He had 
decided what to do, and made up his mind to do it, cost what it 
might, and it would cost Chloe; nothing less, and how much 
more he did not stop to inquire. 

A man who has lost a fortune does not count the pence that 
went with it. 

He looked five years older than when he had entered the room 
that evening, as he rose to speak to the nurse ; his face was ashen 
grey, his brows were knit, and the lines on his face seemed to 
have been graven with a burin since he arrived. 
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Worry is one of Nature’s burins, care is another, both had been 
busy on Paul Dursley’s face that night. 

“There must be an inquest,” said Paul to the nurse, in a low 
voice. 

“ An inquest?” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, the death is not from natural causes, I can’t certify that 
it was. There must be a post-mortem and an inquest ; the post- 
mortem is a mere matter of form, for you know as well as I that 
opium poisoning is the cause of death; but the law will require it.” 

“ Where was the medicine made up?” 

“In my surgery. By me; if not actually by me, as far as all 
practicable purposes go, I, only, am responsible. I, only, am 
guilty.” 

“ But it will ruin you, Mr. Dursley. I thought Chloe told me 
your sister dispensed all the medicines for you ?” 

“So she does, as a rule, but, as I said before, this mistake is 
mine, not Miss Dursley’s ; she never made a mistake in her life. 
I, only, am to blame; I, only, shall take the consequences.” 

“ But it is such a terrible thing for you; can’t it be hushed 
up? It was a pure accident,-we know; must you have an 
inquest, and bring it all before the public?” 

“Yes, in self-defence I must do that; if I attempt to hush it 
up I may be indicted for murder instead of manslaughter.” 

“Tt is dreadful ; it really is a terrible calamity.” 

“Tt is. Well, I must go home now, and, as soon as it is day- 
light, I'll arrange for the post-mortem to be made before twelve 
to-day, and the inquest the next day ; that could be held in the 
village, and the jury must come here to view the body. You 
had better lie down, hadn’t you? You can do no good here.” 

“No, I promised Chloe to watch, she would not go to sleep 
until I did. You will find some refreshment in the dining-room ; 
none of the servants dare go to bed.” 

“Thank-you, good-bye,” said Paul, who was anxious to get 
home. 

He ordered one of Sir John’s horses, for Paris was not fit to 
do any more work that night, and rode home through the nearly- 
spent storm. He had been too much occupied with the tragedy 
indoors to pay any attention to the howling wind outside, which 
had added to the terrors of the night to those who had leisure 
to think of it. Now the violence of the outward elements was 
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welcome to Paul; the high wind cooled his feverish brow, the 
difficulties of the journey home deadened his feelings, and forced 
him to think where he was going, rather than of what he was. 
suffering. 

But the predominant thought in his mind, and it grew 
stronger as he neared home, was, how could Dorothy make such 
a blunder; what on earth had possessed her ; was it Peter’s visit 
that had distracted her and made her careless ? 

Sir John had taken opium enough to kill a dozen men ; he 
dreaded to know how much she must have used. How cauld 
she have done it ? 

It was such a terrible mistake ; it was worse than fatal, it was 
criminal. 

. True, but it was he who was to blame, not Dorothy. He 
never ought to have allowed her to dispense for him ; she was 
unqualified legally, though he had believed her to be as well 
qualified as he was himself, really. No jury could acquit him of 
culpable negligence in allowing an unqualified person to dispense 
his medicines ; but no jury, if he could prevent it, should ever 
know that Dorothy dispensed his. 

He would take the whole blame, Dorothy’s name should not 
appear at all; he and he only was responsible, he to all intents 
and purposes had made the mistake. But how could Dorothy 
have done it? He came back to this as he rode into the yard, 
and in answer to the night-bell, Dorothy called out : “ Paul, darling, 
is it you?” 

CHAPTER VII. 
DOROTHY’S DEFENCE. 


“ PAUL, darling, is it you? ” 

This was Paul’s greeting from his sister on his return from 
Sir John Dane’s death-bed, and his answer was not remarkable 
for politeness: “ Who the devil should it be?” he growled. 

In excuse it may be remarked that there are few things more 
exasperating to an angry man, than to be addressed in terms of 
affection, when his anger is at boiling-point, by the unconscious 
object of it. 

Utterly unconscious of having incurred her brother's dis- 
pleasure, well aware that he was not an irritable man, nor one 
likely to be provoked by bad weather to bad language, Dorothy 
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feared something serious had happened, and as she let Paulin 
she asked : 

“What is the matter? Is Sir John worse?” 

- “He is dead.” 

“Dead! Oh, Paul! I am so sorry.” 

“So am I,” said Paul grimly, as he took off his macintosh 
and followed Dorothy to the dining-room, where the fire had 
been kept in. 

“ What did he die of? It seems so sudden.” 

“Opium poisoning,” said Paul, in the same grim tone, as he 
filled his pipe. 

“ Poisoned ! Poisoned! What do you mean, Paul? Has there 
been an accident ?” 

“ There’s been the deuce of a blunder, Dorothy, a blunder that 
means ruin for me, andI am afraid, my poor girl, you made it,” 
said Paul, more in sorrow than in anger. 

- “IT? I madea blunder? What do you mean, dear?” ex- 
claimed Dorothy, opening her blue eyes with terror and surprise. 

“You made up Sir John’s pills, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, from Peter’s prescription.” 

“Well, it was the pill that killed Sir John.” 

“Oh, Paul! “Don’t, for pity’s sake, don’t say the pills I made 
up killed him.” , 

“The pills! Why, God save us both, child, there was enough 
opium in one pill to kill ten men. - How many grains did you 
put in?” 

“Grains! Why, there was a scruple in each pill ; the prescrip- 
tion said two scruples to be made up into two pills.” 

“Twenty grains of opium! Soul of De Quincey, what 
possessed you, Dorothy? It was two grains, not two scruples.” 

“No, Paul, no! I am perfectly, perfectly positive the 
prescription said scruples, and not grains. I looked at it two or 
three times, because I thought it was a large dose.” 

“A large dose, indeed! Surely, Dorothy, you must have 
known three grains of opium is a large dose.” 

‘ “No, I did not; besides, Peter prescribed scruples, I am 
certain, so I never dreamt of questioning it.” 

“My poor Dorothy! You have made a mistake indeed! Peter, 
of course, is quite incapable of such a blundz2r. You mistook 
grains for scruples.” 

9 
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““T did not, that I am positive of, but I’ll go and get the 
prescription,” said Miss Dursley, whose long, fair hair hung in 
two braids down her back. She wore a pale blue dressing-gown, 
and looked younger than she did when dressed and with her hair 
done up. | 

“Poor child! As if Peter could make such a mistake, 
muttered Paul, as he threw himself into his easy-chair and began 
to puff his pipe. He heard Dorothy go to the surgery, then 
there was a pause, and then back she came with the prescription 
in her hand, and a look of intense delight on her face ; delight in 
which there was no triumph, only relief. A terrible burden had 
fallen off her shoulders on the journey from the surgery to the 
dining-room. It was not her mistake. 

“Paul, look! It zs scruples. Thank God, I have not poisoned 
the poor man ; but poor Peter,” she cried. 

“Let me see! By Heaven, you are right, it zs scruples. It is 
impossible, and yet it isso! What on earth was Peter thinking 
of? Two scruples of opium to be given in two doses,” exclaimed 
Paul, springing up and stamping about the room, pipe in one 
hand, prescription in the other. 

“You are sure it was the opium that killed him, Paul?” asked 
Dorothy, who was as unable to believe the great doctor had made 
such a blunder, as Paul was. 

“Sure! Why, it was enough to kill ten men in Sir John’s 
condition. Two grains area full dose, and Peter, knowing Sir John 
had a weak heart, would never have given him a full dose ; he 
intended to give him one grain, not twenty grains: I can’t under- 
stand it. The more I think of it the more incomprehensible it 
seems,” and Paul put down his pipe, threw himself into his chair, 
thrust his hands into his pockets, and stretching his legs straight 
out, looked at his toes for further light on the matter. 

“He seemed very absent when he arrived, I remember; 
and I thought how Mary’s death had changed him,” said 
Paul. 

“ By the way, it was the anniversary of her death ; she had been 
dead two years, yesterday. Perhaps he was thinking of her,” 
said Miss Dursley, who was standing staring at the prescription, 
with her foot on.the fender. 

“I wish he had been thinking of grains, instead of scruples: 
Itis incredible. Ican hardly believe my own eyes, and I am sure 
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Peter would not believe his, if we were to show him his prescrip- 
tion ; but that he must never see, so burn it, Dorothy.” 

“ Indeed, I shan’t! What do you mean, Paul ?” said Dorothy, 
folding the prescription up, and holding it fast in one hand. 

“I mean, Peter must never know it was his mistake. It would 
ruin him. He is nearly at the top of the tree; if such a 
blunder as this were made public, he would fall, never to rise 
again. He could never survive such a scandal.” 

“ But will it be possible to hush it up ?” 

“ As far as Peter is concerned, yes; as far as I am concerned, 
no. I am going to take the blame. I meant to do that in any 
case ; if it had been your mistake I should have done so.” 

“Oh, would you? No power on earth should have made me 
hold my tongue, if I had done it. Besides it means ruin for you 
as much as it does for Peter,” exclaimed Miss Dorothy. 

“Not so much as it does for Peter, because there is less to 
ruin; I have no great reputation to lose, he has. I shall lose 
what I value more, it is true. I shall lose Chloe, but I must 
sacrifice her and myself to poor old Peter. It would kill him if, 
just as he is throwing himself heaft and soul into his professional 
career, such a calamity as this were to fall upon him ; it would be 
his death-blow.” 

“ But, Paul, what will the consequences be to you besides, as 
you say, losing Chloe? Have you considered that ?” 

“ Professional ruin, an inquest, a trial ; verdict, manslaughter ; 
sentence , doubtful ; probably imprisonment, possibly with hard 
labour, but 1 hardly think it will be more than imprisonment,” 
said Mr. Dursley. 

. “More than imprisonment? Oh! Paul! Paul! Paul! what a 

terrible thing it is. I almost wish the mistake were mine. Let 
us say it was, they would be more lenient to me than to you,” 
and Miss Dursley leant her head on the chimney-piece and burst 
into tears. 

Mr. Dursley rose, and put his arm round his sister’s shoulders, 
and drawing her to him kissed her, as he explained that even if it 
came out in court that she had made up the medicine, he, and he 
only, was responsible ; he would be blamed for negligence in 
allowing her to do it, and would be more likely to lose all his 
patients for habitual carelessness than for one mistake. But 


there was not any question of keeping his patients, he had 
9 
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already made up his mind to sell his, practice and leave the neigh- 
bourhood ; his career at Lyneham was at anend. After sucha 
fiasco as this he could not continue to practise there, although 
the Dursleys were so much respected, that probably some of his 
old patients would not forsake him, especially as it was well 
known that.his sister had dispensed his medicines for years. 

In fact, Paul knew no one would believe that he had made up 
the pills, even if he swore he had, and’ he did not intend to 
commit perjury ; he only meant to say he was responsible, and 
to keep his sister’s name out of the case, if possible. 

“ Well, I am dead beat, I must go to bed for a few hours ; for I 
have a busy day before me to-morrow. Don’t cry, Dorothy, go 
and try to get some more sleep,” said Paul, as he took up his 
hight candlestick and went to bed. 

And Dorothy took his advice, and being a very healthy woman, 
not troubled with an excitable brain or a lively imagination, went 
to sleep till she was called ; but her sore trouble woke with her, 
and her eyes were very red when she appeared at the breakfast-table. 
She was one of those happily-constituted people who, in times 
of great trouble, can always find relief in a good cry, and having 
had one, can afford to be tolerably cheerful after it. 

Paul looked pale and anxious; he had not slept, tired as he 
_ had been when he went to bed. But it was Chloe that kept him 
awake ; not Peter’s mistake, nor Sir John’s death, nor the conse- 
quences to himself, though he thought of all these things. Just 
as the cup of happiness had seemed to be raised to his lips, it had 
been dashed from him, for he felt sure, from Chloe’s. manner that 
night, that she cared for him ; and he was equally sure, when she 
understood that her father had lost his life through his careless- 
ness, and he could not entirely excuse himself, she would never 
marry him. 

“I ought never to have allowed Dorothy to dispense the 
medicine ; that is the real truth. If I had made it up myself, 
always, this would not have happened, so it is almost as much my 
fault as old Peter’s,” was the conclusion he came to, as he tossed 
from side to side in his bed. 

The first thing he did the next morning, before breakfast, was 
to write two telegrams—one to Dr. Dursley, telling him the 
patient had died of opium-poisoning during the night, and that 
he would send full particulars by post; the other was to thelocal 
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coroner, advising him of the death, and asking him to fix an early 
hour for the inquest. He gave the telegraph forms to Fly, to 
take to the telegraph office. His policy, certainly, was not con- 
cealment, for he knew Fly would read the messages, and that in 
half-an-hour’s time all Lyneham would know Sir John Dane had 
died from an over-dose of opium. In point of fact, he could 
hardly have taken a better metliod of publishing it, unless he had 
warned Fly to be discreet, and then wild horses would not have 
dragged the truth from him. 

On his return from the post-office, Fly went to the file, on 
which he had put the great doctor’s prescription the previous 
day, and, apparently to his satisfaction, found it was gone. He 
turned a somersault on the surgery floor to express his delight, 
and, on regaining his feet, muttered to himself: 

“TI guessed as much; it was the great doctor’s mistake, not 
ours ; they'd better have left Sir John to the master.” 

Then he went to the surgery door, and opening it, stood with 
his little legs wide apart, and his hands thrust down in his 
diminutive pockets, surveying the stable-yard, waiting for the 
groom to come and talk to him. It was beneath his dignity 
to go to the stable for a gossip, in his present important 
mood, burning though he was to impart the news of Sir John’s 
death. 

To attract James’s attention he took to whistling tunes, in 
which he was a proficient ; and at the end of five minutes was 
rewarded by the appearance of the groom. 

“Well, you are busy this morning, if I must tell a story. I 
wish I was your master, I’d learn you to waste your time, 
whistling,” said James. 

“TI have done a tidy morning's work already. I have just 
telegraphed to Sir Peter Dursley, the swell London doctor; and 
I have ordered a coroner’s inquest to be held on one of our 
patients; rather harder work than sweeping out two loose boxes, 
and that’s about all you have done to-day,” said Fly. 

James was so curious to know further particulars, ‘that he 
passed over the sneer on his own industry, and the absurdity of 
this scrap of humanity identifying himself with his master in 
this way. 

“Coroner’s inquest! Who is dead then?” 

“Sir John Dane; we have been attending him this month or 
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more; but he has ane a march on us, and gone off suddenly. 
from opium-poisoning.” 

“You don’t say so. Opium-poisoning! Who done it?” ateads 
James. 

“Well, missus and I, we made up the medicine ; but I don’t 
mind telling you, James, that I have reasons for thinking the 
mistake was not outs.” 

“Yours, indeed! Soul alive, child, what do you want to go 
putting your neck in the rope before your time for?” 

‘ “And it wasn’t master’s, either.. He is out of it altogether, 
that I can swear. He had no more to do with Sir John’s death 
than you or your horses,” continued Fly. 

. “Whose fault was it, then?” 

Fly resorted to a parable: 

- “If this here earth was to make a mistake, and fall into the 
sun, whose fault should you say it was ?” 

“Well, I suppose it would be the fault of Providence, but I 
should not dare to say so.” 

“That's about my position. I should not dare to say whose 
fault it was Sir John was poisoned last night, and no one else 
will dare to say it either, you bet. You make mistakes, James, I 
might make a mistake, or master, even, might; but there are folks 
so high up in our profession that they can’t make mistakes ; and 
if they do, no one believes they made ’em. There’s my bell ;” 
and leaving James to digest this oracular sentence as best he 
might, Fly went to answer the bell. 

While Fly had been thus engaged, Mr. Dursley and his sister 
had been breakfasting, and in the course of the meal had come 
to several important decisions as to their future. 

“T shall sell this practice, Dorothy, and the dear old house, too. 
You'll regret it more than even I shall, but it must be done.” 

’ “ My dear Paul, I can regret nothing, except that you have to 
suffer for Peter’s mistake. Leaving, or even selling the old house, 
is a mere detail; perhaps that friend of Peter’s, whom he men- 
tioned last night, would buy both.” 

“Perhaps he would ; that is a good idea of yours, Dorothy. 
At any rate, perhaps he would take charge of the practice while 
Tam in Eastwich gaol, where I expect to spend. some few. months. 
after the assizes. I'will write fo him in 4 day or two, if they 
send the case for trial, as they are bound to do.” 
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“Oh, how dreadful it is, Paul, to think of you being brought 
up before the magistrates,” and Miss Dursley began to cry. 

“What does it matter, seeing I have done no wrong! I don’t 
care a rush for that part of it. It is poor Sir John and Chloe, I 
am thinking of, not myself.” 

“No, you never think of yourself. By the way, I have kept 
the prescription.” | 

“Why did you do}that ?” 

“It may be useful later on. I thought it better not to destroy 
the prescription. I copied it into the book, but I put grains, not 
scruples, so there is no fear of Peter being inculpated; but I felt, 
all the while, I was sacrificing you to him. I wonder how it is 
we often have to sacrifice our best-beloved to those we love 
less?” said Dorothy with a touch of sentiment quite foreign to 
her usual prosaic affection. 

“Am I your best-beloved, Dorothy? I thought Peter was 
your favourite brother,” said Paul, most untruly. 

“You did not think anything of the kind; you knew you 
always were my taamveite. I should have married again and 
again, but for you.” 

“Well, when all this eocubiak is over and I am a free man 
again, we will go round the world together, and find some spot 
to live happy in ever after.” 

“Oh, Paul, that will be lovely ; but I can’t help hoping you 
will win Chloe in spite of all this trouble. If she really cares for 
you, she ought to be told the truth.” 

“ Dorothy, no one must be told it. No one knows it, or will 
ever have the least suspicion of it, but you and I. Promise me, 
for my sake, if not for Peter’s, you will keep the secret faithfully.” 

“I won’t promise unconditionally. I promise I will never 
reveal it to any one, unless your life were in danger by suppress- 
ing it.” 

“My life! My dear girl, they won't hang me; it is not 
murder. I am not going to hide the fact that I did not make 
up the pills, or perhaps they might suspect foul play. But I 
accept your promise on those conditions, and now I must be off. 
I expect the coroner will fix three o’clock this afternoon for the 
inquest. You had better write to Peter at once and tell him 
you put two scruples of opium, instead of two grains, into those 
pills ; and say I’ll wire the verdict and write to him to-night.” 
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“Shall you be in to lunch?” 

“Yes, I can’t go to Bilney till the afternoon ; I have two bad 
cases to see this morning in the other direction.” 

And for the first time in his life Paul Dursley, who was 
naturally a very light-hearted man, went on his rounds with a 
very heavy heart. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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“The Royal Fforest of Dartmoor.” 
By THE REV. MORRIS FULLER, B.D. 


Most of our readers have probably settled for themselves, this 
year at all events, that very important question—Where shall we 
spend our holiday month, at home or abroad? and if the former, 
at the seaside or on some mountain range? When to a hard- 
worked man the time of recreation comes, and feeling that he has 
fairly earned a holiday, he determines to have it; and in taking 
it goes in for “a thorough change.” Under these circumstances 
the holiday-seeker is wont to wing his flight as far from home as 
his time and purse permit. From this and other causes it has 
come to pass that the ambitious tourist, deeming even romantic 
“ Caledonia, stern and wild,” all teo near at hand, whizzes away 
on some French or Austrian railroad, or fizzes along in a magni- 
ficent P. & O. steamer, which lands him at Gibraltar, whence he 
takes his way to Seville, Cadiz, Burgos, and thence on to the 
Pyrenees, and homeward through France, taking a peep at, and 
dive into, some of the delights of beautiful Paris. One man goes 
to Belgium to do the churches and picture galleries, while another 
steams up the Rhine, with its castle-studded banks, quite oblivious 
of the fact that there are two lovely rivers in the West Country 
which are competitors for the distinction of being its rival—the 
Dart and the Tamar. A third takes the now more stimulating 
tour of Norway and Sweden. Indeed we once heard of the case 
of a distinguished schoolmaster, who on one occasion, tricking 
his wing for a bolder flight, valorously secured a berth on the 
“Great Eastern,” the biggest ship ever built ; spent his midsummer 
vacation in what were then the Dis-united States of America, 
during the fratricidal war between North and South, and reached 
home again just one day before the next term began. 

Whatever be the cause, the fact remains that many English- 
men, whilst tolerably well acquainted with what is best worth 
seeing in several foreign countries, know but little of the charms 
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with which their own homes are surrounded, and still less of 
those which abound in the remoter portions of the island. How 

few of them, even of West Country men, know anything, for ex- 

ample, of Dartmoor: probably not a tithe of those who were 

quite at home in Chamounix, or Paris! We speak from an ex- 

perience of nearly thirty years, and we can remember that it was 

the easiest thing in the world in those days to get a lodging on 

or near the Moor ; and to stay at the Duchy Hotel, Prince Town, 

was to share the delight of that quaint old hostelry with one or 
two moorland enthusiasts, and to have a cosy room to oneself, 
But, as the French say, nous avons changé tout cela. Last sum- 

mer, for instance, so popular has the moor become that it was 

difficult to get a lodging anywhere on, or near, its outskirts. At 

Lydford—which is our present head-quarters—not a lodging was 

to be had, and a new aisle has been built at the old weather- 

beaten parish church of St. Petrock to accommodate the influx 

of visitors. At Chagford, which we visited, it was reckoned that 

upwards of seven hundred tourists were stowed away in Chag- 

ford, Gidleigh, Throwleigh and Drewsteignton, who filled the 
churches on Sunday to overflowing. At Yelverton, the number 

of new houses has so increased owing to the fine air of Roborough 

Down and the attraction of Dousland Barn, a new church has 

been projected for their occupants’ use ; whilst on the moor itself, 

we found Prince Town and its neighbourhood full of visitors, the 

hotels and lodgings doing a fine trade. So remarkable a 

change has come over the spirit of that dream, even in our own 

memory. 

For Dartmoor—* Dertymore,” as the natives call it—but let 
us not withhold its due title and appropriate honours: “ The 
Royal Forest of Dartmoor ”—presents obvious points of interest 
more various anu delightful than perhaps can be found in any 
other district of equal size in the world. Its animal and vegetable 
_ creation are alike full of attractions. It is, as its poet Carrington 

says, “a wild and wondrous region.” ae 

The dJotanist may here find ample food for many a long day’s 
tich banquet, especially in July, August, and even September, 
when the purple heather and golden gorse combine their beau- 
teous colours in their fullest glory, and may discover in full 
luxuriance not a few plants which in other districts are either 
exceedingly rare or altogether unknown. Upon the rude granite 
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blocks and ancient moorstone walls, with which Dartmoor and 
its charming environment—and the fringe of the moor contains 
some of the most striking of its beauties—abound, there cling no 
less than thirty-eight different kinds of rare mosses and lichens, 
besides the commoner sort seen elsewhere. The geologist would 
find it a hard task to pick out any district in England which on. 
the whole will repay his researches as well as Dartmoor. Its ex- 
panse of hill and dale presents indeed for his investigation 
problems in some parts of the science such as hardly occur in. 
any other, or so compact a neighbourhood. The ornithologist 
may here startle many a rare bird, which, driven from the busy: 
haunts of men by the mill wheel, the steam engine and the 
plough, has found a peaceful refuge amid these granite solitudes 
and wilds. The sportsman may be sure of a good day’s sport, 
and at the end of it a bag of game of every variety, which is not 
to be by any means despised. It is the trysting place of the 
ramrods and fishing-rods, Foxes, too, are not scarce, and 


when 

















“ A southerly wind and a cloudy sky, 
Proclaim a hunting morning,” 






a goodly number of Nimrods, some of them clad in the familiar 

“pink,” which a strange English custom has permitted to sup- 

plant the more natural “ Lincoln green,” may be seen drawing 

‘ together to the covert side, especially in the celebrated Dartmoor 
Hunt week at Bellaford—where we have seen old Mr. Coaker, 
the patriarch of the moor, surrounded by hosts of admirers— 
worthy rival of Exmoor and Cloutsham in the stag-hunting 

country ; and soon the clear “view holla” echoes from rock to 
rock, hound after hound gives tongue, the valleys become vocal, 
and the grand old hills resound with the glad music of the 
chase, : 

The Dart, the Teign, the Tavy, the Taw, the Wallabrook = 
the ever-brawling Lyd (not Lid), joyously dancing over their 
rock-strewn beds, and tumbling over huge boulders in “ stickles;” 
or rushing down after some flood with a “ porter colour”*so dear 
to anglers, are the homes of trout of the most delicate flavour, 
and even salmon, some of them, ¢.g., the Dart and the-Taw, which 

supply a never-failing spring of pure pleasure and wien to the 
brethren of the gentle craft. 
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But pre-eminent above them all, the antiquarian finds here his 
truly classic ground. Food there is here for the appetite of even 
the most voracious, material for his deepest.and most critical 
‘research, field for his triumphs, foundation for hypothesis and 
counter-hypothesis unnumbered—the natural and the scientific : 
themes of disquisition well nigh endless ; subjects for his sketch 
book ; specimens for his cabinet, objects ever varied and alluring, 
perhaps such as nowhere else can be met with in such a limited 
range—for “the Moor,” as Devonians love to call it, is only a 
lozenge-shaped tract—an elevated granitic plateau of some 
twenty-four miles long by fifteen broad. And for all these— 
antiquarian, fisherman, sportsman, huntsman, ornithologist, 
geologist and botanist—there is an atmosphere the most pure, 
bracing and exhilarating, for though the weather in winter is 
severe, witness the late “blizzard” as it is called, yet, as Risdon 
says, “the air is wholesome and sweet ;” there is scenery of every 
gradation, from the most luxuriant softness, especially on its 
outskirts, to well nigh the sublimest grandeur. In its inmost 
recesses, and in either stage equally enchanting, there are views © 
of singular beauty and seemingly limitless extent ; woods of rich- 


est green, streams of clearest crystal, Titanic “ Tors,” the local 
name, and wild rocks of granite’s sternest majesty. 


* Granitic Dartmoor, stern and wild, meet nurse for a poetic child.” 


It is the land of the poet, the artist, the dreamer and the 
enthusiast. The farmer, too, has his eye on Dartmoor when he 
drives up his cattle, where the sheep pick up that delightful herb- 
age which gives the flavour to the mutton which the epicure 
loves so well. The moorsmen find here the best “bite of grass ” 
for their celebrated breed of ponies, which, crossed with the 
Exmoor, is such a great success. The neighbouring tenantry, 
rejoicing in the rights of “venville” and “agistment,” flock to 
their “turftythes” for peat fuel, and the common for pasture. 
Well, then, did Michael Drayton, the poet, nearly three centuries 
ago, apostrophise this “ Dartmoor Forest,” as it is called, thus : 


. “ Therefore, dear Heath, live still in prosperous estate ; 
And let thy well-fleeced flock, from morn till evening late 
(By careful shepherds kept), rejoice thee with their praise; 
And let the merry lark, with her delicious lays, 

Give comfort to thy plains : and let me only lie 
(Though of the world contemned), yet gracious in thine eye.” 
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And as it was three centuries ago, so it is now, and so it is 
likely to be till the crack of doom. An eminent scientist has 
lately written: “Silent will be the forges of Sheffield and — 
Birmingham, clear at length the sky above the Carron Works, 
stilled the looms of Manchester and Belfast, rusting and unused - 
but for horse power here and there the long busy lines of the 
railway. The agriculturist, too, will have his share of the common 
woe. Widely different will be the lot of Devon from that of the 
flat country, with all its grain-producing facilities. That which is 
elsewhere wanting, from the failure of coal and dearth of wood, 
Devon will still have in lasting abundance, for her streams are 
everywhere—not sluggish, impure, useless streams, but sparkling, 
active, full of life and power and ready to be applied to the 
thousand uses to which man’s ingenuity may turn them. All 
that will soon be wanting elsewhere Devonshire will have and 
continue to have in abundance.”—(Rev. E. Spencer’s “ Remarks 
on Dartmoor,” 75.) 

It is to the region over which nature with a lavish hand has 
scattered beauties and glories such as these, that we now invite 
our readers to.accompany our steps. Its dimensions indeed are 
not of unmanageable extent. If our readers will refer to the 
Ordnance map—the sheet of which only one half is devoted to 
Dartmoor—they will find that this region lies between Okehamp- 
ton on the north, Brent (a station on the South Devon Railway, 
for the iron road now completely encircles the moor) on the south, 
Moreton Hampstead (locally called Moorton) on the east, and 
Tavistock (the “Raining Queen of the Moor,”as it is called,from the 
quantity of rain which falls, a fact which Charles II. never forgot) 
on the west. They will perceive that a line drawn across it 
would nowhere exceed 24 miles in length—“ it may be described 
as a huge lozenge-shaped wilderness of granite with a longer 
diagonal of’some 24 miles almost in a north and south direction, 
and a shorter one, nearly east and west, of about 15 miles.” 
They will read the names of many rivers and brooks, by. which 
to the number of some scores it is intersected, and some hundreds 
of “ Tors ” (a word derived from the Celtic ¢w7, same as in “ tower,” 
a “heap” or “pile”), by which it is dotted in every direction. 
They will see at a glance that it is a rugged, uncultivated 
swampy, marshy (for the peat holds the water like a great 
sponge), sparsely populated, and almost mountainous tract, in 
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short an elevated granitic plateau with billowy stone waves, and 
they will further discover that within its actual limits and in its 
immediate neighbourhood there are numerous mines, which, we 
may add, are of tin and copper, and some of them have’ been 
worked without interruption from the time of the Romans—the 
“old men” being supposed to be of Phcenician origin. Wemay 
add that the “Tors” ‘are all (save one) composed of granite, 
many of them being of great extent, and most of them of every 
fantastic variety of form. 

Nature’s primzval wilderness : intense solitude, aime still- 
ness, save only the distant tinkling of the sheep bell, the 
murmur of the rushing stream, or the shriek of some wild moor 
bird overhead ; an interminable expanse of rugged waste, widening 
plain or common and swelling hill: such are the main char- 
acteristics of the moor proper. 

From the summit of some lofty Tor we get a comprehensive 
view of the moor ; in the words of its poet Carrington: 


“ Nothing that has life 
Is visible : no solitary flock 
At wide will ranging through the silent moors, 
Breaks the deep-felt monotony : and all 
Is motionless, save where the giant shades 
Flung by the passing cloud, glide slowly o’er 
The grey and gloomy wild.” 


But enterprise and capital for all that have made considerable 
inroads upon this wild waste. The farms on its outskirts have 
pushed themselves inwards, and filched from the domain of fern 
and broom and furze and heather. 

Far into the moor the plough has been felt ; and in many parts 
of it scattered cottages and lonely farmsteads dot the waste. The 
mixture of modern civilization and ‘nature’s primzval wilderness 
thus created, form one of the most striking features of moorland 
scenery. There are many spots where the explorer may take 
his stand and gaze over a widely-spread| range of verdant 
meadows and fruitful cornfields*(ze., of barley and oats), and on 
his turning round and looking in the opposite direction, the eye 
finds nothing to rest upon but a wide expanse of billowy waste, 
vast plain and heath-clad hill, crowned with the mighty Tors. 
But along the outskirts of this wild realm, and down almost 
. every side of it, flow those bright and sparkling streams, which 
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contribute so much to the beauty of Devon, whose banks, often 
swelling into lofty hills, are clad with the richest verdure, 
interspersed with rugged granite rocks and huge boulders, moss- 
strewn and lichen-clad. Then “the Moor” itself (as the 
Devonians love to call it) is a picture of stern grandeur, set ina 
frame of the softest and most luxuriant scenery. The words of 
the pure and graceful poetess are minutely accurate—more so 
than probably she was herself aware of : 
“Wild Dartmoor! Thou that midst thy mountains rude 
Hast rob’d thyself with haughty solitude ; 
As a dark cloud on summer’s clear blue sky, 
A mourner, circled with festivity.” 

The general aspect of this region is, as we have said, that 
_ of an elevated granitic plateau, of an undulating and billowy 
appearance, varying in height above the sea-level from 400 to 
2,050 feet, its mean height being computed at about 1,782 feet, 
zé. the height of Great Mis Tor (where the celebrated Mis Tor 
“Pan” istobeseen). Dela Beche tells us that the granite of Dart- 
moor is, as a whole, a coarse-grained mixture of quartz, felspar 
and mica, the last sometimes white,-at others black, the two sorts 
of mica occasionally occurring in the same mass. It is very 
frequently porphyritic, from the presence of large crystals of 
felspar. Even those who know next to nothing of geology can 
hardly fail to be struck with the extraordinary size of these 
crystals, and with the binary form which they sometimes assume. 
It is “here and there” schorlaceous, but the latter character 
is chiefly confined to the outskirts, where the granite adjoins the 
slates. The schorl not unfrequently occurs in radiating nests of 
variable size and abundance. A complete passage may generally 
be traced between the compound of schorl and quartz, usually 
called schorl-rock, and the ordinary granite. The mica usually 
disappears as the schorl begins to be abundant, but sometimes 
the granite rock is a mixture of mica, schorl, felspar and quartz, 
in nearly equal proportions. After the absence of mica, the next 
mineral which commonly disappears is the felspar, leaving the 
compound a mixture of schorl and quartz, the former sometimes 
occurring in radiating nests in the latter, but more commonly the 
two minerals form an aggregate in nearly equal proportions.* 


* “Report on the Geology of Devon and Cornwall ”—the authority for all the 
geological statements in the text. 
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The rocks by which it is surrounded, and through which, 
in the dim ages of the distant past, it has thrust itself with 
gigantic force, are of the carbonaceous series, the limestone, 
shales and trappean formation being most conspicuous among 
them. On the W., N.W. and N. we are told “bands of trappean 
rock skirt” the moor, “ bending in conformity with the granite 
outline, as if they had been thrust out of their original by the 
protrusion of the granite.” When, however, the grits of the 
carbonaceous series are in close proximity to the granite. they 
assume the character of quartz rock, as in the neighbourhood of 
Okehampton. In similar situations the granite, too, is very 
beautiful. There is, for example, a spot about two miles from 
Okehampton (close to the spot where the camp is placed every 
year for artillery practice), up the valley of the West Okenut, in 
the direction of Tavistock, where white granite is to be found. 
It occurs only in one spot of limited area, among carbonaceous 
rocks, freestones and limestones, such as are constantly found on 
the skirts of the moor. It should be, however, remarked that 
some of the best and finest-grained granite that the writer has 
come across on the moor is obtained on Stannon Ridge—a 
material which the writer used, with such good effect, in building 
his school-chapel at Postbridge, not far from the celebrated 
clapper bridge over the East Dart, and at the foot of Merripit 
Hill. Sir Henry Beche says, “It is a beautiful material,” 
referring to the white granite, “and may be obtained in large 
quantities ; at a short distance it has the appearance of statuary 
marble.” The railway from Okehampton to Lydford passes very 
near the spot. 

There are many curious and interesting problems in connec- 
tion with the granite formation of Dartmoor, on which it is 
impossible to dwell within the limits of a short paper. They 
have been discussed with learning, patience and consummate 
ability, by Mr. Ormerod, of Chagford, a local antiquarian and 
geologist, and probably one of the best scientific authorities on 
all matters connected with the moor. Nor must we forget to 
mention the names of Spence Bate, Rowe, and the other authors of 
papers in connection with the transactions of the Plymouth and 
Devonshire associations, and last, but not least, “A few remarks 
on Dartmoor,” by the Rev. E. Spencer, an unpretending little 
brochure, but one of the most charming and suggestive works we 
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have come across on the subject. A question which has been 
much discussed is as to whether the granite had occupied its 
present position anterior to the new red sandstone, or posterior 
to the deposit of that rock. Again, the variety of effects 
produced by the protrusion of granite through beds of various 
rocks, which now lie around it, is extremely interesting and 
instructive. Thus slates become flints, fine clay-slate is turned 
into “a felspathic rock, striped with different colours in the 
original structural lines of the slate,” and so on. But the 
questions are endless, and a glance, for instance, at Mr. Spencer’s 
recent work is enough to show how much can be said for the 
various theories which have been broached, and how much really 
“new light” that critical writer has thrown upon the problems ~° 
which cluster round Dartmoor. And the same may be said of 
another charming writer, Mr. Baring-Gould, who is producing 
quite a revolution in the old-world theories of this interesting 
region. 

But we must not linger on these topics, captivating though 
they may be. We wish to “ personally conduct ” our readers to 
some of the finest spots of the grand old moor. Supposing, then, 
we start from the eastern portion of the moor, say from Moreton 
Hampstead, for Lustleigh, the first station on the line, which runs 
through twelve miles of as picturesque and beautiful scenery as 
can be desired, up the Teign Valley, and walk to Lustleigh 
Cleave, a favourite haunt of moorland enthusiasts, a high ridge 
covered with granite masses, a huge collection of rocks, containing 
some of the most picturesque piles to be seen on Dartmoor. It 
is about a thousand feet above the level of the railway, and about 
three-quarters of a mile long, and it covers the entire slope of the 
hill side, from the summit to the bed of the Bovey (called Buvvy), 
which flows along its western base. Among the “clatters” is a 
famous rocking or “ Logan ” stone, called the “ Nutcrackers.” It 
moves easily and may readily be recognized by the quantities of 
nutshells under and around it, by which previous visitors have 
tested its powers. Parson’s Loaf, or Mopstone, is another fanci- 
ful name given to another of its “clatters.” As we stand at the top 
of the hill and look around on the charming panorama, we are 
fully repaid for the labour of climbing the steep path which led 
us from the village. We may, however, remind our readers that 


bright, sunny days are not the best for seeing moorland scenery 
10 
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to perfection, or witnessing its atmospheric effects. It is when 
the mist is rolling up the valley, and the fog-compelling cloud 
mantles over hill and peak, lifting now and again, and a sudden 
gleam of ‘sunshine shoots athwart the perspective, that the moor 
is seen to best advantage. If to this be added the barking of the 
dogs and the jovial cries of the huntsmen, heard but not seen, ex- 
cept now and again, which was our first experience of such a 
scene under Pu Tur, the effect is indescribable. But to resume. 
Turning our backs towards Lustleigh, and looking down the 
“Cleave” in a southerly direction, we may distinguish Torquay 
in the distance flashing white in the sunlight (as indeed we have 
even seen the same effects from the top of Hessary Tor, behind 
Prince Town, locally called Princes Town), Newton-Abbott in 
the same direction, only nearer, and Stover, the Duke of Somer- 
set’s shooting seat, with its noble park and placid lake. In front 
the “Cleave” (so named from the cleavage in the rocks, as in 
Tavy Cleave) stretches its broad rough back along, clothed with 
the yellow gorse or purple heather, and thickly strewed with 
granite blocks of immense size and fantastic outline, in wild dis- 
order (called “clatter” or “clitter,” it being not uncommon to 
soften the @ into 2); but it is this word “clatter,” which tells its 
own tale, of which more anon. At the bottom, far below us, 
winds the bright little river, the Bovey, a very rival to the Mew or 
Meavy, the brightest of medium-sized rivers, and almost without 
colouration as it flows on to meet the Cad, a river of very different 
origin and colour, at Shaugh Bridge, to form. the Plym, with its 
trees and flowers, opposite to the hanging wood of Houndtor 
(marked on the Ordnance map as Hounter Tor): a sylvan scene 
of singular beauty, boldly running out promontory-wise at right 
angles to the river, and overhanging it in most precipitous and 
exceedingly perilous fashion. It is in truth exceedingly steep, and 
requires wary walking on the part of those who adventure into 
its shades in search of woodcock or of fern, both of which 
hereabouts abound. Beyond this the tower of Manaton Church 
is seen peeping over the hills, whilst further still the majestic 
rocks of Houndtor, Bowerman’s Nose (of which more anon) and 
Heytor, the monarch of the moor, rise like mighty fortresses, 
guardians of the distant view and landscape. This is how the 
place where we are standing looked to Mr. Walter Besant, from 
Hamildon Down: “Beyond Manaton Tor you look down upon the 
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rocky sides of Lustleigh Cleave. Turning your head to the east 
and south-east there rises before you a glorious pile of hills, one 
beyond the other. There is Hayne Down with its boulders 
thrown down the front as if they were pebbles shaken from a 
young giant maiden’s apron. This is, I believe, the scientific 
and geological explanation of their origin. There is Hound Tor, 
with its granite castle ; behind it Hey Tor, with its two great 
black pyramids ; on the right of Hey Tor, there are Rippon Tor 
and Honeybag. Six miles, hidden away among the hills and 
woods, is Widdicombe Church, the cathedral of the moor. Turn 
to the west and eight miles away you can see Yes Tor. South 
of Yes Tor there stretches the open moor, bounded by more tors 
in every direction.” 

But to resume the thread of our narrative. By a narrow and 
winding path, passing in front of Raven Tor, and working in and 
out among the furze and clatter, descend we the hill and make 
our way to the side of the little river. Let us walk a hundred 
yards up stream to Foxworthy, whose picturesque old water mill, 
now no longer used, and reminding us of the one at Holy 
Street, near Chagford, which has been limned by so many artists— 
now, alas, in ruins—and the lovely nooks amid which it is 
embowered, have oftea worthily inspired the artist’s pencil, as the 
London exhibitions of pictures, and the windows of its print 
shops bear ample witness. How exquisite is the poetry of the 
scene: Clear as crystal flows the stream at our feet, dancing and 
sparkling over granite blocks of every shape and size, thickly 
strewing its course, whilst their brethren, clad in garb of moss 
and lichen, just as thickly strew the banks, mingled with tree 
and shrub, and fern, and gorse, and flowers of every hue. Hard 
by—itself a perfect picture—is an old wall hidden beneath an 
enveloping growth of lichens, and if our visit is in the early 
summer, we shall see the wild moss twining over its graceful 
tendrils, to be replaced in autumn by the bunches of ripe and 
ripening fruit, hanging in elegant festoons. 

But we may not linger, for there is work to be done. We may 
not, ensnared by these charms, rest content in the vestibule of the — 
mighty temple which rises before us: our task is to penetrate 
into its inner chambers. Retracing then our way “down stream,” 
we shall in a’ few minutes discover a bridge of nature’s own 


handiwork called Horsham Steps. This consists of huge masses 
10° 
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of primeval granite irregularly heaped together in the bed of the 
stream, and lying far above the level of the water, which flows 
quite out of sight below. Crossing this we come to a homestead 
called Foxworthy, nor are we far from the celebrated “ Becky 
Falls,” to form which the river precipitates over a succession of 
rocks, altogether some eighty feet in altitude, which are among 
“the lions,” if not the three wonderful things of Dartmoor. 
Manaton is only one mile from these, which can be reached 
either by crossing the Cleave by the bridle path, or by a more 
circuitous drive through some typical Devonshire lanes. Need 
we say that we are in the very classic ground of picnics, and 
many a bright and cheery party could these rocks and running 
streams tell us of, had they tongues to do so? And we may take 
this opportunity of impressing upon our readers the importance 
of careful attention to the commissariat department when touring 
upon Dartmoor. When we tell them in the proverb of the 
county that “the shelves of Dartmoor are very high and very 
bare,” we speak from a feeling of our privations in the days of our 
novitiate. We may add that in taking walking tours across the 
moor it is well also to have a compass in case of fogs and mists, 
which are very frequent, and a stranger may easily lose his way. 
But a man with good lungs and muscle need not fear to 
penetrate into its interior, only he should be good for twenty-five 
miles, and be careful ; a little caution is all that is necessary, and 
certain places, as Fox Tor Mire and the spots known as. 
“ Quakers,” should be avoided. If the tourist loses himself, the 
best thing is to follow down the first stream he comes to. It is 
sure to lead him to some road or path. 

But we must not linger too long by the margin of the stream. 
Make we our way to the pleasant village of Manaton, with its 
massive battlemented church, its beautifully situated rectory 
house, its village green with avenues of trees, its overhanging 
rock, its lovely near and distant views. We are making for _ 
“ Bowerman’s Nose,” that “giant of the moor.” We pass down 
a narrow lane, deep in shade and rich in ferns, wild flowers and 
wild fruits, and soon by the most rugged of roads are wending 
our way across the moor. The whole slope of the hill, up which 
‘we are going, is strewed with masses of granite, those near its 
summit being of larger size and, some-of them especially, of 
grotesque form. From a holly tree by the road-side, under 
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which we may rest awhile, we obtain the best view of this re- 
markable hill or heap, which is called “Bowerman’s Nose.” 
From this spot its appearance is so completely that of a gigantic 
human form, carved out of the solid rock, that a spectator can 
with difficulty persuade himself that it is not wrought by the 
hand of man, as Carrington says : 


“High it towers 

“ Above the hill’s bold brow, and seen from far, 
Assumes the human form—a granite god! 
To whom in days long flown the suppliant knee 
In trembling homage bow’d. The hamlets near 
Have legends rude connected with the spot 
(Wild swept by every wind) on which he stands, 
The Giant of the Moor!” 


On a closer inspection the natural formation of the monster 
is apparent. It consists of several corners or layers of granite, 
which have been thrown up in one of those terrible commotions 
to which the moor was subject ages ago, and which have 
arranged themselves in this weird and fantastic fashion. 

This “rock idol” is on the side of the Hayne Valley, and we 
are informed by a living authority that it was called after a 
person of that name who lived at Hound Tor. 

Among the most striking of the natural features of the moor, 
the Tors stand conspicuous. These, with one exception, are of 
granite, and they vary greatly in size, shape and height, though 
there are some features which they all possess in common. The 
highest is Yes Tor, near Okehampton (2,025 ft.), a name which 
is supposed to be a corruption of East Tor. From its summit 
there is a magnificent view. On the north we see the land away 
to the “Severn Sea,” Coddon Hill, Dunkerry Beacon, Exmoor, 
and the high land near Baggy Point, between Woolacombe Sands 
and Croyde Bay, preventing our seeing its waters; but Barn- 
staple Bay lies clear before us, and we get a good view of the 
ocean, with Lundy Island in the distance, till the Cornish hills 
shut it out in the west. -Southwards we can see other big 
brothers of the height, breaking the monotony of the moor, till 
we get a glimpse of the “silver streak” of the sea off Dartmouth. 
High Willhayes, the next to Yes Tor, in reality another peak of the 
‘same name, is twenty-five feet higher thanit. The recent surveys 
show it to be 2,050 ft. the most lofty peak on the moor. The 
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Tors in the neighbourhood of that town are very fine, and there 
is indeed no part of the moor in which the views, so far as they 
depend on the grouping, of the Tors, are grander than in this. 
Near Prince Town they are also numerous and fine; to wit, 
Mis Tor (1,760 ft.), with its celebrated Pan; on the north 
Hessary Tor, which dominates the place. On the east there 
are Crochen Tor, where the Judge’s Chair is to be seen, where 
the Stannaries Courts were held on behalf of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, to settle the disputes of the tin streamers and others— 
Lydford Tor, Bairdown Tor—which is opposite to Wistman’s 
Wood, or wood of the wise men, one of the wonders of Dartmoor. 
And on the west of Prince Town there are Lether Tor, Sheeps- 
tor, the home of the Pixies, Sharpitor, King Tor, Pu Tor, near 
Sampford Spiney, and last, but not least, one of the most whim- 
sical looking of Tors, Vixen Tor. These Tors are large irregular 
masses of granite, almost always cresting the loftiest part of a 
hill, thus differentiating Dartmoor from Exmoor, which latter does 
not possess one, and assuming, as viewed from different points, 
and in different lights, which are sometimes quite puzzling, the 
most picturesque and fantastic variety of form. The hills on 
which they stand are sometimes on one side only, sometimes all 
around, and thickly strewed with fragments of granite of all sizes 
and shapes imaginable, standing on end, lying on their side, pros- — 
trate on their back ; assuming, in fact, every conceivable attitude, 
looking as if in the hoary distance of long past ages they had 
descended from the sky in a mighty stone shower. The basis 
of all these hills is strewn with detritus, called clatter or clitter, 
a name locally given, which seems to point to what the natives 
themselves had seen with their eyes and heard with their ears. 
The word itself speaks for itself, and recalls cleavage, confusion, 
sliding down, tumbling, noise, and a general rocky topsy- 
turveydom. Perhaps the finest specimen of this is at Tavy 
Cleave, where, at the foot of Gur Tor (the highest in the cleave), 
the clatter lies about in indescribable confusion. 

We will mention some of the chief of the moorland giant for- 
tresses. Far away the most celebrated is Heytor, about four 
miles from Bovey Tracey, and 1,521 ft. above the sea level. 
It stands almost on the outskirts of the moor, and is a most 
conspicuous object for miles round. The two rocks are shaped 
not unlike the humps on the back of a camel. It consists of 
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two distinct rocks, at some distance from each other, on one of 
which there is a “rock basin” like Mis Tor Pan, of which objects 
and other monumental remains there is a good deal to be said. 

Suffice it to say that these “ rock basins” are pointed to as an 


evidence that: 
“ These hills, 


With shout ferocious, and the mingled shriek 
Resounded, when to Jupiter up flamed 
The human hecatomb. The frantic seer 

- . « loved 
To worship on the mountain’s breast sublime, 
The earth his altar, and the bending heaven 
His canopy magnificent.” 


The other rock is a magnificent piece of granite, weathered 
into a rounded form on the west and south-west. From the 
summit of both Tors the view is so beautiful as amply to repay 
the toil of climbing—a toil which is reduced to a minimum by 
steps cut into the solid rock. The help of the latter is very 
necessary when the wind is high. Indeed, in very boisterous 
weather the ascent would be impossible. 

In the neighbourhood of Heytor Crags—as they are some- 
times called—about a mile and a-half west, in the direction of 
Moreton, is Hound Tor—Hounter Tor—an object of great gran- 
deur and extent, viewed from the neighbourhood of Becky Falls 

This Tor—the group is sometimes known as the Cluster 
Rocks—presents, from one point of view, a solid castellated 
appearance, and in the early twilight might, without difficulty, 
be mistaken for a gigantic fortress, with tower and battlement 
and bastion complete; the ruined walls and shattered frag- 
ments of some great medizval castle, seen from another point of 
view—from King Tor, for instance, and Hookner Down. The 
rocks of which the Tor is composed have lost the appearance of a 
solid compact mass, and put on the aspect of strange, wild, living 
creatures, with arms extended, and wildly groping over the 
waste. Then, as the spectator takes his stand near the Tor, 
somewhat to the S.E. of it, he may well imagine that each rock 
of which the mass is composed is an animal couchant on the top 
of a mighty pedestal. These rocks extend in a line of eight, or 
ten, or a dozen, and from their supposed resemblance to a pack 
of hounds derive their name. 

But no description of the Tors of Dartmoor would be complete 
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which omitted to mention that noble phalanx on its western 
escarpment, which faces the westering sun and dominates the old 
Church Town (the parish church of Dartmoor Forest) of Lyd- 
ford, formerly, at the time of the Conquest an important place, 
being the military key to Cornwall, sending two burgesses to 
parliament, where was a royal mint, with its castle (which gave 
it the name of “ Lydford law”), its falls, its gloomy ravines, its 
gorge, and woods, and falling cascade. Taking it all in all we 
know nothing like it in all the West Country. Going northwards — 
from Smear Ridge, which overlooks Horndon and Hill Bridge, 
we come first to Hare Tor (1,714 ft.), then Sharp Tor, underneath 
which is Doe Tor (notice the numbers of Tors whose names are 
connected with animals), then Brad Tor, or Bra Tor (1,510 ft.) 
with its Jubilee Cross, placed on its summit by the celebrated 
Dartmoor artist, Widgery, and which has now been included in 
the. numerous crosses of Dartmoor, quite one of its special 
features, but which we have not had space to touch upon. Then, 
in the same direction, we come to Arms Tor and Great Links, 
or Lynx, Tor (1,910 ft.), a magnificent fortress-like Tor; Great 
Nodden, which is without the usual granitic pile on the top, a Tor 
for which we have always had a sneaking affection, as it seems 
almost.to pourtray its own passing moods, as if a sentient thing, 
2.é., its broad and ample superficies gives full play ‘to the effects 
of light and shadow, which are such a striking feature of 
moorland scenery, and finally, Sourton Tor, which is justly 
admired as one of the most conspicuous Tors in the western 
escarpment, although one of the wettest, from whose lofty 
summit the fire of the Jubilee day was seen from several counties, 
so the then worthy Rector of Bridestowe informed us, and as far 
as the. Land’s End. This noble range of. Tors lies between 
Blackdown, Brent Tor (the only really volcanic-looking peak, 
1,000 feet, from 4vennan, to burn), and Lydford on the west, and 
Tavy Cleave, a wild and romantic spot, with Gur Tor and its 
innumerable clatters in the east; and further on, in the same 
direction, is Cranmere Pool, a mere black, peaty, depressed 
slough, supposed to be the source of all the rivers on Dartmoor. 
This is the only attempt at a lake, or even a tarn, on the moor, 
except Clasywell pool, under Lether Tor, which was made by 
human hands—the “ old men,” zz., the tin streamers of antiquity, 
probably of Phoenician origin 
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The Dart, of course, is the principal river, which, indeed, gives 
the name to the moor, for Dartmoor is, as Risdon, in his survey, 
calls it, “the mother of many rivers ;” and Carrington styled it 
the “land of streams,” of which the principal are the Dart, 
the Teign, the Avon, the Erme, the Yealm, the Plym, the Tavy, 
the Taw and the Lyd. But what shall we say of the impetuous 
Lyd, which, joined by the Wallabrook and Doe Tor Brook, comes 
rushing torrent-like between the range we have just described 
and Higher Down, just above the Dartmoor Inn, where there is in 
summer a small encampment of soldiers? Torrential, indeed, it 
is now at times ; but what would it be if it were not for the peaty 
covering of the-moor, which acts like a sponge in checking the 
output? But for this peat, which covers the otherwise bald head 
of Dartmoor, be it remembered, these moorland streams would 
carry destruction upon the lowlands, Once freed from the orig- 
inating ground, the waters of the Lyd, taking this as a specimen 
of the others, follow the only track presented by the granite 
heights right and left. No windings and wearing of banks are 
there, as in lower regions with softer banks. Its appearance, 
then, till it leaves the moor, and‘for a long time afterwards, is a 
series of small pools, confined by granitic masses, united by 
miniature cataracts, known by the name of “stickles.” . This 
chaplet-like aspect is due to the action of the streams themselves : 
they have rolled along stones for short distances, and being 
unable to do so once, they have become wedged, and thus a pool 
has been formed. Continuing onwards, the river reaches the 
confines of the moor, and makes its way into the lowlands as if 
it had cut itself out a channel with a knife. Right and left 
stand the rocks, as if cleft by the force of the rushing waters ; 
and now can be seen some of the most striking effects of the 
power or force of the waters. At Kitt’s Steps there is a perfect 
cleavage in the solid rock, and a heavy fall of water which 
rushes with hisses and a roar through the cavernous and umbra- 
geous gorge, cutting its way under Lydford Bridge, which spans 
the chasm, ninety feet deep, till it reaches the famous cascade, 
which Carrington writes of in those exquisite lines of his, and 
the artists of the west delight in. Perhaps, from the latter’s 
point of view, the cascade is too perpendicular, and the glen is 
somewhat confined, so that it is scarcely possible to see it 
obliquely. But, for all that, it is an exceedingly graceful fall (its 
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local poetical name, the “White Lady,” is very appropriate), 
and it is the highest in the west country. 

We must, however, hasten to a conclusion: There are several 
topics we had marked out for discussion, especially on the anti- 
quarian side. We should have liked to have said something 
about rock basins, kistvaens, dolmens, parallelitha, cromlechs, 
cairns, barrows, hut circles, and other monumental relics, but space 
forbids. We should have liked to have said more about the 
peaty covering of Dartmoor. Still, we must not leave the subject 
without a word about the atmosphere of the moor and its life- 
giving properties. Though wet and foggy, and sometimes very 
rough, “the air,” as Risdon, in his survey, tells us, “is wholesome 
and sweet.” The atmosphere is of the purest; not a particle of 
solid matter (such as we see in a sunbeam shot into one of our car- 
peted rooms) floats in it. Light, and a sufficient quantity of con- 
densing vapour, to make it visible, is all we look on in a ray of sun- 
light slanting through a small opening in a cloudy sky. And, as if 
the eye were not a reliable witness, the lungs take up the parable. 
Instinctively the chest-walls expand, as if craving to gather in as 
much of that sweet, wholesome, undefiled air as possible. This 
is it that makes walks on the moor so invigorating. It is not 
only the exercise, excellent though that be, but the penetrating 
into the most delicate parts of the frame of air completely 
uncontaminated. The same benefit, though in a lesser degree, 
applies to persons residing for a time on Dartmoor, provided they 
can, and will, leave the shelter of the house, with its peopled 
atmosphere, to breathe the untainted air that surrounds them. 
This is why Dartmoor is the great sanatorium of the West 
Country ; and people have found out its life-giving properties by 
crowding about its sides, as we alluded to in the opening of the 
paper. The health of the soldiers encamped at Okehampton, 
Belstone and Lydford, even in the exceptionally wet season, has 
been excellent. No epidemics are known on the moor, nor is 
phthisis ever found among its aborigines, who are remarkable 
for the clearest and most lovely eyes, both in form and colour. 

The future of Devon is, indeed, a bright one, for she has 
Dartmoor as her backbone. “While the sun of long past ages,” 
to quote Mr. Spencer’s recent book once more, “has ceased for 
ever to rise above its coalpit horizon, the sun of to-day, however 
long that ‘to-day’ last, will still supply it with all. On and on 
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will its power be exerted to raise from ocean those waters which, 
condensing on the moor, fill its never-failing streams. Slowly, 
but surely, has the lesson been learnt that force is one, and that 
all its phases can be made to pass one into the other. The same 
water power that can turn the mill can be easily converted into 
light and heat; and that which is elsewhere wanting, from the 
failure of coal and dearth of wood, Devon will still have in 
abundance” (p..74). The streams of Dartmoor, which are poured 
down continually into the lowlands—streams active, sparkling, 
and full of life—can never dry up; and they will supply us, at 
our will, “ with either heat, light, or electricity ; and will also use 
their power, force, or energy to fill the compressed air vessels, 
that will work our rails and tramways, and help the cyclist up 
the hills that now compel him to dismount.” With Devon, then, 
we repeat, the future is full of life and light and hope, “for a 
force, lasting as herself, will ever pour out his horn of abundance 
on Dartmoor ; which, scattering its contents through its hundred 
streams, will cease, at length, to be considered as to the several 
advantages it supplies, and be viewed as what it is—the one 
universal benefactor and life-giver to a prosperous and flourishing 
county.” 

Once more we take a last look at the glorious old moor, and 
bid it farewell, in the words of the “ poet of Dartmoor :” 


“Ye forms sublime, 
Adieu, that people the great moor ; the tor, 
The hallow’d cairn, the everlasting rocks, 
Moulded by time into a million shapes 
Of beauty and of grandeur ; and adieu, 
Ye voices that on the wanderer’s ear 
Ever refreshing come. The flow of rill 
And music of the cataract, and leap 
Of mountain stream, and sigh of mountain breeze 
And, scared by the intruder man, the rush 
Of the wild bird. . . . 
Those harmonies divine, at morn, noon, eve, 
Have blessed my moorland pilgrimage.” 











The Lady of the Manor. 


By MARY MACLEOD. 


CHAPTER I. 


“It’s 'a dreadful bother, but I suppose we shall have to go,” 
grumbled Charlotte. 

“Bother! Why, I think it will be fun,” said Evelyn. 

“ J want§to go,” whined Owen. 

“Then you just can’t,” said Charlotte. “It will be much too 
late for you to sit up.” 

“Oh, mother, say I may!” cried the spoilt child. His voice 
rose high above all others at the table. 

“TI wish, Miss Gray, you’d teach Owen not to be so trouble- 
some,” said the eldest Miss Escott with an annoyed glance at a 
harassed-looking girl who had sat silent during the whole course 
of lunch. 

“ Owen,” she said reprovingly, but the boy shook off her gentle 
hand with a pettish gesture. 

“I’m not going to do what you tell me,” he said 
roughly. 

“ Mother, say I may go to the concert to-night.” 

“ Well, well—we’ll see.” 

“Hurrah! That means ‘yes.” The boy flung his table- 
napkin in the air, pushed back his chair, and clattered out of the 
room. 


“ Really, Owen gets worse and worse every day,” said 
Charlotte. “ We ought to apologize to Mr. Mildmay for his bad 
behaviour.” 

She turned with an amiable smile to a visitor who was present 
—a smooth-faced, sleepy-eyed young man with flaxen hair and 
very white hands. 

“The boy is high-spirited; he only needs a little judi- 
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cious management, which he never gets,” said Owen’s mother. 
Her cold, grey eyes rested for a moment on the young gover- 
ness, who reddened under their expression of tacit disap- 
‘proval. 

Edwin Mildmay’s lazy glance took in something of the state of 
affairs. 

“TI don’t envy any one the management of Master Owen,” he 
said in his slow drawl. “ He seems a regular young pickle. But 
tell me about to-night. What is the excitement ?” 

“Only a stupid concert at the Parish-Room,” said Charlotte, 
curling her thin lip in disdain. 

“ As Lady of the Manor, of course I am expected to 
patronize all these local affairs,” explained Mrs. Escott to 
Mildmay. 

“We had to take tickets, so we may as well go,” interposed 
Evelyn. “Besides, you forget, Chatty, the village schoolmaster 
is to be there, and the Wentworths say he plays the violin 
divinely.” 

“ And are we to have the pleasure of hearing this village genius 
to-night ?” inquired Mildmay. .- 

“Yes, but he’s not a village genius,” said Charlotte. “ Little 
Mere does not produce gems of such brilliancy. The usual 
schoolmaster is away on sick leave, and this man is taking his 
place for a few months.” 

“ Mr. Benson, the vicar, thinks no end of him,” said 
Evelyn. “He wanted Mr. Armadale to go and board at the 
Vicarage.” 

“Such a mistake—taking people of that class out of their 
proper position,” said Mrs. Escott. “Mr. Benson may be a 
worthy man, but he must be singularly devoid of common 
sense.” 

“ But Mr. Armadale refused to go—he said he pre- 
ferred to be independent. So he lives all by himself in that 
ugly school-house; he has just three rooms at one end of 
it.” 

“It’s a marvel to me how Evelyn contrives to pick up all the 
gossip of the neighbourhood,” observed Charlotte. 

“Only when it’s about interesting people,” returned the younger 
sister mischievously. ‘When they take the shape of fascinating 
strangers, who play superbly on the fiddle——” 
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_ “A village schoolmaster !” said the other, in tones of withering 
scorn. 

Gillian Gray, the young governess, sat in her place at table, 
and made no sign, but her heart was hot within her. The school- ° 
master was no stranger to her. She had met him several times 
at the Vicarage, where she took Owen for a Latin lesson three 
times a week. She had heard him play on the violin, and 
knew that Evelyn’s random remarks were more than usually 
near the truth when she spoke of his playing “superbly.” 
If only it had been her good fortune to go to the concert to- 
night ! ; 

“Miss Gray,” Mrs. Escott’s cold voice broke in upon her 
meditations, “as Owen is so anxious to go to-night, of course, 
you will have to go, too. We cannot be bothered looking after 
him.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Gray. She trusted that no one 
observed the sudden glow of pleasure that lighted up her 
face. 

So it came to pass that when the party from the Manor House 
took the seats reserved for them in the front row, Gillian’s modest 
black grenadine figured among the gay-coloured silks of her 
companions. 

The concert went on, one performer followed another with 
varying popularity, and now a little wave of excitement rippled 
through the hall. The ladies in the front row nodded and 
whispered to each other, the village boys in an upper gallery 
thrust forward tousled heads, and clattered their heavy 
boots. 

“Is that what you consider fascinating ?” said Mildmay, in 
an audible aside to Evelyn, as a young man stepped forward 
on the platform. Certainly no greater contrast to his: own 
appearance could well have been found. The new-comer was 
slight and spare; his black hair lay in a level sweep across his 
forehead ; his dark eyes were deeply set; his clean-shaven face 
was thin almost to gauntness. Mildmay stroked his thick 
auburn moustache, and thought complacently how unluckily 
handicapped some poor mortals were with respect to personal 
appearance. 

The schoolmaster’s eyes ran lightly along the front rank of 
spectators. If they made a slightly longer pause at one black- 
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gowned figure no one, except perhaps that individual, was 
acute enough to observe it. The accompanist at the piano 
struck a few opening chords and then, raising his bow, Arma- 
dale drew it lightly across the strings. 

' After that, there was only one opinion in Little Mere—the 
schoolmaster was a genius! Mrs. Escott knew little about 
music and cared less, but when her next neighbour, Lady Went- 
worth, waxed loud in her enthusiasm she thought it well to be 
in no way behindhand. 

At the close of the performance, she summoned the vicar, Mr. 
Benson, and intimated that she desired to honour Mr. Lewis 
Armadale by allowing him to be presented to her. 

Mr. Benson made his way to the improvised green-room. 
It was empty except for the schoolmaster, all the other 
amateur performers having joined their friends among the 
audience.” When the vicar entered, Armadale was standing 
motionless, gazing moodily at the dying embers in the small 
grate. 

“Come, Armadale, you are the hero of the evening,” said Mr. 
Benson. “A high honour is to.be conferred on you.” 

The young man’s sombre face lighted up with a pleasant 
smile. 

“Indeed! What may 'that be?” 

“The Lady of the Manor desires an introduction.” 

“Oh, bother!” said Armadale ungratefully, “I’m not in the 
mood for silly chatter; I want to be off to my own little 
den.” 

“ My young friend, you don’t know on which side your bread 
is buttered,” said the vicar, slipping a gently-detaining hand 
through Armadale’s arm. “Mrs. Escott, you know.” 

“Whom did you say?” Armadale stopped in the act of 
reaching for his great coat. 

“Mrs. Escott, who lives at Little Mere Manor House.” 

There was a momentary pause. 

“Oh, well—Mrs. Escott—yes, I’ll come and speak to Mrs. 
Escott,” said the schoolmaster in a slow and reflective manner. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


LITTLE MERE school-house lay at one end of the village, where 
the high road struck across the open heath. It was a modern, 
ugly building, yellow-brick, with a slated roof, but it was tolerably 
comfortable. In addition to the class-rooms it contained accom- 
modation for the master—a small bedroom, kitchen and sitting- 
room. One of the women from the village came in each day to 

_do what was necessary, but the master’s needs were few, and for 
the most part he waited on himself. 

School was over at four o'clock, and not long after that, 
on the day following the concert, the vicar’s long legs might 
have been seen stalking up the cinder-path which led to 
Armadale’s modest abode. He found the schoolmaster in 
the small kitchen; a white cloth was spread over half the 
table, and on it were placed a solitary cup and saucer, a large 
homely cake, butter, a crusty loaf and a pot of strawberry jam. 
A small black kettle puffed merrily on the hob, and Arma- 
dale ;was in the act of measuring some tea into a brown china 
teapot. 

“Upon my word, you know how to take care of your- 
self,” said Mr. Benson, pausing at the door to survey the cheery 
scene. 

“T ought to; I’ve knocked about the world a bit. Walk in, 
vicar, and make yourself at home.” 

“With all the pleasure possible,” said Mr. Benson, subsiding 
into a wooden armchair. 

“Let me recommend the jam; it’s a present from the 
grateful mother of Tommy Jones,” said the schoolmaster ; “ or 
will you sample the cake? Mrs. Gregg insisted on providing 
it; she has a great contempt for my housekeeping capacities, I 
believe.” 

“Worthy soul! Let us eat to her good health,” said the 
vicar. 

“You must know I have come on an important embassy,” he 
continued a few minutes later, when the meal was in merry 
progress, 

“Indeed! From whom?” 
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“ From no less a person than her high mightiness the Lady of 
the Manor.” 

“T presume you mean Mrs, Escott, but may I ask why you 
call her that ?” 

“Simply because it is the title she herself chooses to 
adopt,” said the vicar, with a slight twinkle in his dark 
eyes. 

“I know she lives at Little Mere Manor House,” said Ar- 
madale, “but I was under the impression that she had only 
been there two or three years, and that the place did not belong 
to her.” 

“You are quite right, it doesn’t. The real owner is in Aus- 
tralia. Old John Escott, the late owner, had two sons, Richard 
and Rolf. The younger was a fine fellow, but hot-spirited, and 
the elder brother contrived to make mischief between him and 
his father. Richard Escott wasa sneaking, underhand creature, 
but his shifty ways did not avail him much, for in the end his 
father quarrelled with him also. When old John Escott died 
it was found that he had completely passed over Richard 
Escott and his family, and left, everything to the son of his 
younger son.” 

“Rather hard on Richard.” 

“ Well—yes—but he pretty well deserved what he got,” 
said Mr. Benson doubtfully. “He was a downright worth- 
less fellow, and it would have been a bad day for Little 
Mere if he had ever inherited the property. When he heard 
the terms of his father’s will, he deserted his wife and 
children, leaving them in great poverty, and went off to 
Mexico.” 

“Then how does it happen that they come to be living 
here?” 

“That’s the fault of that foolish young Rolf Escott, out in 
Australia.” 

Armadale looked puzzled. 

“Well, you: see, this was the way of it. When this Rolf 
Escott heard that his uncle had been entirely disinherited, he 
seems to have thought it a most unfair proceeding, although 
he knew that Richard had behaved badly. His own father had 
been dead for several years, and he himself was getting on well 


in Australia. So the quixotic young fellow wrote home, all in 
II 
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a hurry, and said he would fix a settled income on Richard 
Escott’s children, and that the Manor House would be 
placed at their disposal for three years, until he came back to 
England.” 7 

“You seem to think he did foolishly ?” said Armadale, as the 
vicar stirred his fourth cup of tea with a wrinkled frown on his 
forehead. 

“TI do, frankly. I think it was a mistake. Mrs. Richard 
Escott—well, there, I must leave you to find out for yourself 
what kind of a person that lady is.” 

“But how can I? What possible connection is there between 
the Lady of the Manor and the village schoolmaster?” Arma- 
dale spoke with more than a touch of bitterness. 

“ Ah, that is what Iam coming to. I am commissioned by 
Mrs. Escott to ask a favour of you. They are going to have 
some tableaux vivants at the Manor House, and she is most 
desirous that you will play some accompanying music. Of 
course I don’t imagine for a moment that you will consent, but 
I could not refuse to bring the message.” 

To the vicar’s surprise the emphatic refusal which he ex- 
pected from the proud and reserved schoolmaster never came. 
Instead of dismissing the idea with scorn Armadale seemed 
actually to be deliberating over it. . 

“ That way will do as well as another,” he said half-absently. 
“Very well, Mr. Benson,” he added aloud, “I daresay I shall be 
able to do what Mrs. Escott wants. I will call to-morrow at the 
Manor House and arrange particulars.” 

The vicar took his departure, lost in amazement. 

“Well, how deceived one can bein people!” he mused. 
“If there is a man who detests patronage I should have said 
it was Armadale; yet he accepted the invitation from 
that vulgar woman with scarcely a vestige of hesitation. 
Well, well, I suppose there is a remnant of self-interest left in 
the best of us; and no doubt Armadale thinks it will in 
some way be to his advantage to get in with the Manor House 
folk.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


“WELL, if this isn’t too provoking !” exclaimed Charlotte Escott. 

“What is the matter?” 

- “Dora Leslie writes to say that she hasa bad sore throat, and: 
will be unable to appear to-morrow. Too tiresome of her, at 
the last moment, when it is impossible to supply her place.” 

The scene was the long drawing-room at the Manor House, 
and the last dress-rehearsal for the tableaux vivants was in full 
progress, 

Various performers in picturesque costumes were grouped 
about the platform, which had been erected at one end. Char- 
lotte Escott, her mother and Edwin Mildmay were criticizing 
the arrangements from the front. In a recess near, the musicians 
were stationed ; a man had been hired to play the piano, and 
Armadale, violin in hand, was waiting for the signal to begin. 

“What will you do ?” inquired Mrs. Escott. 

“T don’t know; we are short of performers as it is,” said 
Charlotte with a frown of vexation. “No one can be spared to 
take the part of Elaine in this tableau.” 

“You'll have to leave it out.” 

“Mother! One of our prettiest pictures! And we've got the 
barge ready and everything.” 

The picture was taken from Tennyson’s poem “ Lancelot and 
Elaine,” and was supposed to represent the scene where the 
dead Elaine floats in her barge down to Camelot and reaches 
the palace of the King. 

“Well, I don’t know what you can do,” said Mrs. Escott in 
a tone absolutely devoid of suggestion. 

Charlotte stood silent, twisting the obnoxious little missive 
that had brought the bad news between her fingers. 

Mildmay, who had been attending to some alterations in the 
draping of the curtains, here put in a word: 

“What about Miss Gray?” he said quietly. “Couldn’t you 
inveigle her into the delinquent’s part ? ” 

“Miss Gray ?” echoed the elder lady frostily. 

“ Quite impossible,” said Charlotte. 

“Most unsuitable—a young person in that position.” Mrs. 
Escott took refuge in her favourite formula. 


11* 
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“Qh, well, as you like; only, as Miss Escott remarked, it 
seems a pity to omit this tableau, for it will be one of the 
prettiest.” 

“Yes, with a proper Elaine.” Charlotte’s tone was sig- 
nificant. 

“Pardon me; if you come to personal appearance, in my 
opinion Miss Gray looks infinitely more suited to the part than 
Miss Leslie.” 

Mr. Mildmay was an obstinate young man, with no tact, and not 
a great amount of wit. He had one abounding merit, however, 
in the eyes of Mrs. Escott: he was the only son of old Gregory 
Mildmay, one of the richest mill-owners in Birmingham. She 
had firmly decided that his visit to Little Mere must not come 
to an end before he made an offer for the hand of her younger 
daughter, Evelyn. She had been working to attain this object 
all along, but of late some strange and horrible misgivings had 
crossed her mind. 

When Mildmay made his last recorded speech, mother and 
daughter could not refrain from exchanging glances. It was 
impossible for Armadale, from his post near, not to see and hear 
everything that passed. 

“ When you say ‘more suited,’ I don’t know what you mean,” 
said Charlotte, who was as stiff-willed as Mildmay himself. 
“Miss Gray is quite plain—Dora Leslie is a very handsome 
woman.” 

“Miss Leslie may be handsome, but not in the Elaine style. 
It needs a more refined, ethereal kind of beauty. Miss Leslie is 
altogether too substantial. Who could ever imagine her pining 
away and dying for love? Miss Gray, now—she may not be so 
striking-looking, but to my mind her face is far more beautiful 
though she looks rather pale and sad.” 

This from the dense and sleepy-headed Edwin Mildmay! 

Lewis Armadale broke into a delicious merry little gurgle of 
music, a set of Spanish dance measures certainly not set down in 
the programme. They sounded almost like a laugh of triumph- 
ant derision. 

“Under any circumstances, it is quite out of the question,” 
said Mrs. Escott sharply. 

The young man bowed and moved away. 

“There, mother, what did I tell you?” exclaimed Charlotte, 
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before he was well out of hearing. “Evelyn hasn’t a chance. 
He won't look at her. He’s in love—head over ears in love— 
with Gillian Gray.” 

“ Oh, the wicked, artful girl! How I have been deceived in 
her!” was Mrs. Escott’s somewhat inconsequent rejoinder. 
“ Something must be done at once. They musn’t be allowed to 
meet, or who knows what may happen?” 

“What will probably {happen,” said Charlotte with a grim 
smile, “is that he will propose to Miss Gray, and of course she 
will accept him on the spot.” 

“Too bad—too bad! After all the trouble I have taken! I 
did hope to have one of you girls well married before that 
precious cousin of yours comes back from Australia and turns us 
out of house and home.” 

“You haven’t heard any news, have you?” (said Charlotte, 
looking startled. 

“No, no, but the time is getting on. You know he said ‘ three 
years,’ and that will soon be up now.” 

“ Oh, well, I expect he is rather a softy,” said Charlotte hope- 
fully. “When he does turn up we must try some way of getting 
round him.” 

“Yes, indeed. But now, about Miss Gray? She mustn’t be 
allowed to stay in the house another day. You have quite 
alarmed me with your suggestions.” 

“Why, mother, what are you going to do?” 

“Never mind, Leave it to me, I'll manage it,” said Mrs. Escott 
with an air of mystery, and a moment later she left the drawing- 
room. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IT was a gusty afternoon in early March. The wind whistled 
down the leafless avenue at the Manor House and rattled the 
bare branches overhead. It made spiteful little dabs at Gillian 
Gray’s hat, and flapped her skirts round her legs in an embarrass- 
ing fashion as, cumbered with a heavy bag, she struggled in the 
direction of the lodge gates. 

“It’s too bad—too bad!” she thought passionately. “Turned 
out of the house—that’s what it practically means—for that 
flimsy excuse about unexpected guests and my room being 
wanted would impose on rio one. And now I shall have 
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to go away from Little Mere, and I'll never, never see him 
‘again.” . fs ; 

Tears rose to her eyes and rolled uncomfortably down her 
cheeks; they felt moist and chilly, but she scarcely made an 
effort to restrain them. What did it matter how ugly she looked ? 
There was no one there to see her, no one to care how wretched 
she felt. 

A firm step scrunched on the gravel beside her, a deep-pitched 
voice sounded cheerily in her ears. | 
_ “Going my way, Miss Gray? What an afternoon! Let me 
carry that for you.” 

The bag was taken out of her hand with unmistakable 
decision. She mumbled some greeting and turned aside her 
face, trusting that the young schoolmaster had not noticed the 
‘traces of tears. It was an idle hope, for those penetrating eyes 
had a knack of allowing few things to escape them; but Arma- 
“dale stepped along beside his companion with a few indifferent 
words. 

“Did the performance go off well?” said Gillian, striving to 
speak lightly. 

“Excellently, I believe. I was abundantly satisfied,” said 
Armadale with an enigmatic smile unseen by Gillian. ‘ Are 
you going far?” he inquired, as they left the gates of the Manor 
House behind them and struck into the main road. 

“T am going to Martin’s Farm.” 

“Martin’s Farm? You have a long, cold walk before you. It 
will be late when you get back.” 

“I am not going back to the Manor House to-night,” said 
Gillian in a low voice. 

Then the sudden remembrance of some words he had over- 
‘heard that afternoon flashed into Armadale’s mind. His lips 
tightened, and there came a light into the dark eyes that boded 
-no good to the Lady of the Manor. 

As they reached the School-house Gillian stopped, and held 
out her hand. 

“I’m not going in yet, I’m going on to Martin’s Farm,” 
said the schoolmaster, “Mrs. Martin is a particular friend of 
mine.” 

Gillian tried to mumble some remonstrance, but her com- 

‘<panion paid small attention. The walk over the windy heath 
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was a somewhat silent one. They reached the farmhouse at 
last and Mrs. Martin, the apple-cheeked mistress, bustled out to 
meet them with noisy effusion. Sucha short notice—but she had 
done her best—hoped the young lady would find everything 
comfortable. And wouldn’t Miss Gray like tea at once? It 
was all ready and waiting. And Mr. Armadale too—dear, 
dear, it was quite a long time since she had set eyes on him— 
and would they be pleased to walk in? The best parlour was 
quite ready, and she had lighted a fire there the minute Mrs. 
Escott’s messenger came. 

She threw open the door of a small sitting-room ; after the 
chill buffeting of the wind across the heath, it seemed snug and 
cheery. 

“If you will kindly bring another cup and saucer, Mrs, 
Martin,” said Armadale, surveying the surroundings with un- 
abashed hardihood, “ Miss Gray will give me a cup of tea before 
I go.” 

“ Ay, sir, and quite right too,” said the old woman, as she 
bustled away merrily. 

Gillian gave him a glance which was meant to convey 
astonishment at his audacity, but somehow the attempt was a 
failure. Her pretence of dignity melted into a smile. 

“Don’t you think I deserve it ?” he said, coming a step or two 
nearer. 

“Oh, yes—yes—you deserve it—anything you like,” said 
Gillian hastily, as she retreated to the other side of the fire- 
place and began to busy herself over the kettle. 

Armadale took her by her two hands, and gently deposited 
her in a big arm-chair. 

“This tea is my affair,” he said cotaaie: “you sit there and 

rest.” 

“Men are so conceited,” said Gillian, “they always think they 

know better than any one else how to do everything.” 
. She was fresher now, at the end of her long walk, than she 
had been at the beginning. The tired feeling at her heart had 
gone. A pretty little pink flush came into her pale cheeks, and 
there was quite a merry sparkle in her usually quiet eyes. 

“ That young fool Mildmay has eyes in his head, bother him!” 
thought the schoolmaster. “I wonder——” his cogitations took 
an unpleasant turn. 
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“What about the ¢ableaux vivants to-morrow night, Miss 
Gray ?” he asked presently. “ Will you be there to see them?” 

“T think—I shall not—go back to the Manor House at all,” 
she said-with an effort. 

The remembrance of some words spoken by Mrs. Escott rose 
up in her mind, and her face was scorched with sudden flame. 

“You will be glad to leave Little Mere?” said the school- 
master. “’Tis a stupid little humdrum place. You'll be going, 
perhaps, to a wider life.’ His thoughts had flown to the 
rich mill-owner’s son. Doubtless Mrs. Escott had good cause for 
her suspicions with regard to Mr. Mildmay’s preference for the 
governess rather than for one of her own daughters. 

“Glad to leave Little Mere!” echoed Gillian. She gave a 
dreary little laugh. In proportion as her spirits declined those 
of the hard-hearted schoolmaster rose. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say you will. be sorry?” he said 
cheerfully. 

No answer. 

“ What can you find to regret in leaving such a quiet country 
place as this?” he persisted. 

Gillian went down on her knees on the hearthrug. 

“ How hot the fire is!” she said, and she poked it vigorously 
in order to make it less hot. 

The poker was gently removed from her hands, and placed in 
the fender. 

“If any one asked you, would you be willing to go on living 
at Little Mere ?” 


“ Perhaps.” ’ 
“I can’t hear what you say—speak louder—turn your face 
this way.” 


“Don’t order me in that tone—I’m not one of your school- 
children,” muttered Gillian, under her breath. 

“T wish you were,—I would soon make you obey me,” said 
Armadale with a vast attempt at fierceness. “ Now, listen— 
tell me—if / asked you to stay at Little Mere would you 
stay ?” 

A perverse “ No!” hovered on Gillian’s lips. She looked -up, 
tried to say it and failed ignominiously. 

“What! Marry a village schoolmaster and live in a three- 
roomed cottage ?” said Armadale. 
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“In a one-roomed cottage if necessary—with you,” came in 
smothered but unabashed accents, for Gillian’s face was safely 
hidden from public view. 


CHAPTER V. 


“I CAN’T say I like that schoolmaster,” remarked Mrs. Escott. 
“He certainly has the most ungracious manners of any one [ 
ever met. He seems to have no sort of proper idea of the defer- 
ence due from one in his position to one in mine.” 

It was the morning after the sableaux vivants. The perform- 
ance had been a great success. 

“ He certainly plays well,” said Charlotte, indifferently. 

“That may be; but I don’t intend to encourage him. I shall 
pay him this morning for his performance last night, and after 

‘that I shall not ask him again to the Manor House. It’s taking 
him quite out of his proper class.” 

“T’ll tell you who likes him,” piped Owen: “ Miss Gray.” 

“Go on with your breakfast, Owen, and don’t talk nonsense,” 
said Charlotte severely, while Evelyn giggled and glanced at her 
mother. 

“But she does,” persisted the boy. “He was so kind that 
day I fell in the pine-wood and cut my knee. He carried 
me all the way home. That was the first time we ever saw 
him.” 

“ By-the-bye, I hope Miss Gray isn’t ill,” said Mildmay, 
glancing round the breakfast-table, “I haven’t seen her since 
yesterday morning.” 

“ Miss Gray has gone on a few days’ holiday,” said Mrs. Escott 
stiffly. 

“And perhaps she isn’t coming back any more,” officiously 
volunteered Owen. “Of, Evelyn, what a kick you gave 
me!” 

There was a somewhat awkward pause. Mrs. Escott took up 
a letter which had been lying unopened by her plate. 

“Will you excuse me?” she said, rising. “I told Mr. 
Armadale to call this morning at half-past ten, and it is 
almost that now. Charlotte, I want to speak to you in the 


library.” ; 
“ One moment,” said Edwin Mildmay, also rising. There was 
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an unusually determined look on ‘his smooth, florid countenance. 
“ T have paid you an unconscionably long visit, Mrs. Escott, but I 
mustn’t trespass on your kindness any longer. To-morrow I 
must go back to Birmingham.” 

“That will be a great loss to us,” said Mrs. Escott, striving to 
smile and speak amiably, but her heart was full of rage and 
mortification. 

“ Well, mother, didn’t I speak truly?” said Charlotte, as she 
followed her into the library. “Did you not notice how he 
looked when Owen spoke of Miss Gray ?” 

“TI could have thrashed them both,” cried Mrs. Escott angrily. 
“ But the fault is all hers—a wicked, designing girl. Not 
another step inside this house does she come! Her box shall be 
packed and sent to Martin’s Farm, and I'll send her a quarter’s 
salary and have done with her.” 

“The mischiet’s done; Mr. Mildmay will never look at 
Evelyn,” said Charlotte moodily. 

She stood gazing out of the bay window, which commanded a 
view of the approach to the house. Suddenly she was startled 
by an exclamation from her mother. 

“Great goodness! He’s back! He’s coming here to- 
day.” 

“What? Who?” cried Charlotte. “Rolf Escott! In 
England?” 

“In Little Mere, and coming here to-day,” repeated Mrs. 
Escott in a dull voice. 

“ Here’s that bothering schoolmaster coming up the path,” 
said Charlotte—“and in the name of all that’s cool—J/iss 
Gray !” 

Mrs. Escott’s wrath blazed forth, and her native vulgarity lost 
even its semblance of good breeding. 

“Impertinence! I'll make short work of ev,” she exclaimed. 
“ Wilson,” she said to the servant who appeared at the library 
door, “show Mr. Armadale in here, and desire Miss Gray to take 
a seat in the hall until I can speak to her.” 

A moment later the schoolmaster entered the library. 

“Oh, Mr. Armadale, you’ve come for your cheque, I presume,” 
said Mrs. Escott with scant civility. “Well, here it is. Now 
there is one other thing I wish to say.” 

Mr. Armadale bowed and waited. 
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- “T observed as you came up the avenue that you had with you 
a young person who was formerly in my employ.” 

“Well?” The schoolmaster’s dark eyes were fixed intently 

on the face of the enraged lady. 
: “Merely this—in case of any possible mistake, I wish you 
clearly to understand that henceforth I have nothing whatever to 
do with Miss Gray. I have cause for serious displeasure with 
her, and as I do not consider she is a fit person to have the 
charge of my child, I have dismissed her from my service.” 

Armadale made one step towards Mrs. Escott ; his face was 
white, his eyes blazing, his tone was cutting in its keen incisive- 
ness. 

“What you say is absolutely false. That is not the reason 
why you have dismissed Miss Gray. You know as well as I do 
that her character is blameless.” 

“Insolence! Leave the house this moment,” cried Mrs. Escott, 
starting to her feet. “You entirely forget your position. You— 
you—the village schoolmaster to dare to speak to the Lady of 
the Manor in that fashion! Why, I could have you turned out 
of your post to-morrow.” 

Armadale could scarcely forbear smiling at the idle threat. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Richard Escott,” he said, quietly ; “1 am 
here in another capacity than that of the village schoolmaster.” 

“ Indeed ?” said the lady witha sneer. “Asastrolling player?” 

“No—as Rolf Lewis Armadale Escott—owner of the Manor 
House.” 

All the colour faded from Mrs. Escott’s florid face, leaving a 
curious streaky pallor. She stared in dumb amazement. 

“It was far from my intention to have told you the news in 
this fashion,” said the young man, gently, “ but you left me no 
choice. I settled at Little Mere on purpose to see how far it 
would be advisable to set aside the terms of my grandfather’s 
will. My experience has been disappointing. I shall be still 
happy to place at your disposal the income you have received 
since John Escott’s death, but I must request that the Manor 
House be handed over to me at the end of the next three months, 
as I intend to live here with my wife.” 

“Your wife? Are you married, then?” 

“Not yet, but I hope to be in the course of the next few 
weeks.” 
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“ And are we to have the pleasure of making the acquaintance 
of the young lady ?” said Mrs. Escott, with a last feeble attempt 
to keep in with the reigning powers. 

“ Certainly, if she has no objection,” responded Armadale cheer- 
fully. “The future Lady of the Manor is, I believe, at the present 
moment sitting on a chair in your hall. Her name is Gillian 


Gray.” 

















fin Anarchist’s Love. 


HUMANITY has many varying forms, and the lives of men present 
to us now a tragedy, now a comedy ; but even in the case of the 
seemingly prosperous and happy there is often a tragic vein of 
disappointment and baffled hopes beneath the veneered surface 
that is turned to the world. 

To have lived is, with many, to have been disappointed. 
Some have not known disappointment or felt the keen edge of 
regret, because they have never had hopes or experienced happi- 
ness. Such a man was Luke Reade. A life without smiles, 
a soul without happiness, a heart without rest ; these are phrases 
the meaning of which he knew by experience, but the full mean- 
ing of which he had never learnt, for it was unknown to him by 
contrast. 

Five and twenty years ago he had been brought into the 
world, the fruit of the sin of a man and the weakness of a woman. 
The sins of the father were visited on the child. He had been 
clothed, fed and educated, in short, all that we mean by “ well 
cared for ;” but a parent’s care, a parent’s love had never been 
his. 

As a consequence, he grew up through five and twenty years 
to be a danger and a curse to the world around him. Nobody 


had ever loved him. Not unnaturally, he hated mankind. He — 


saw other people smile in happiness as he passed them in the 
street ; he read in books of such a thing as love, and once he saw 
a marriage party issuing from a church. It had been a love 
marriage, and the young bride’s face was transfigured with a 
radiant joy. That expression puzzled him. He wondered how 
it could be possible, till there dawned on him the possibility of 
a life other than his own, and with the dawning knowledge came 
hatred of those who enjoyed that life. Henceforth, to see men 
smile was to rouse up the demons of hatred and jealousy in his 
heart. Such was the effect upon him of seeing the common 
events of the world, as he passed along the avenues of life, a 
stranger to all. 
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As we have said, Luke Reade was well educated, and a constant 
supply of money kept him in the needs of life. Except for the 
main fact of his birth, and the knowledge that he was not allowed 
to starve, he knew nothing of his origin. There was one thing 
in life which took Reade’s thoughts from their moody brooding, 
and that was the study of chemistry. Most of his life was spent 
over test-tubes and acid bottles. Amongst. the strange litter of 
books he had collected and which, as usual, formed -an index to 
the character of their owner, side by side with the atheistic or 
revolutionary diatribe, you would find elaborate treatises on 
chemistry and other kindred sciences. Ina laboratory he had 
constructed, he lived and smoked for hour upon hour, wrapt 
in the experiments he was for ever conducting, and surrounded 
by clouds of evil smelling fumes. 

Had he not had this one interest in life, he would have de- 
veloped into an anarchist much sooner. As it was, it was not 
till he was twenty-five that he became an active member of the 
London organisation. But when he did gain admission into the 
confidence of these men, he became an anarchist and more 
than an anarchist. The pent-up bitterness of years combined 
with his natural skill and power of character to render his words 
on the council of the society a thing to be remembered, and 
such as to earn him instant power in its deliberations. 

The members sat round a back room in a house near Oxford 
Street, and at one end of the table in the centre stood Luke 
Reade. His tall, gaunt figure was outlined against the light 
from the window. His shoulders were bent in a slight stoop, 
and on his pale face, overshadowed bya crop of dishevelled 
black hair, a premature look of age was put to flight by a keen 
light of animation. For the first time he was speaking of his 
wronged, bitter life. : 

“TI stand before you a man, yet not a man. I have brains, 
power of thought, knowledge,” he cried excitedly, “what you 
will, as other men have, aye, and more than other men. Yet 
the power to use them is not mine. A bastard floats among the 
scum ; while those of whose sin he is the fruit sit in kings’ palaces, 
in the sunshine of the world’s approval. Do you talk to me of 
aGod? Ah, ah!” and his hoarse, strident laugh sounded through 
the room as the laugh of a raven. . “The good God! the good 
God! No, my brothers, It is to us that it is given to reform 
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the world. And how shall we reform?” he continued with in- 
sinuation in his tone. ‘“ Think youwecan mend? No, we must 
upheave; in one great upheaval we shall find the millennium.” 
A smile crept across his features ; throwing back his head, he 
drew up his figure to its full height. “Therefore it is that we 
cry, Vive l’Anarchie ” 

The power of his oratory communicated itself to his hearers, 
and, as his voice died amid murmurs of approval, the scene in 
that room was one of unequalled horror. The dying twilight of 
a summer’s night lit up faces disfigured by every passion that 
human. nature is heir to and that Reade’s words had stirred up. 
Lust, avarice, revenge, what a millenium there would be for vice 
in the world’s anarchy! Vive ?Anarchie! Long may it reign. 
They separated ere long to brood over their hellish thoughts. 
As -Luke Reade walked through the squares and streets of 
Bloomsbury, he felt cheered with the thought that at last he had 
unburdened his soul, and had now the prospect of taking part in 
the destruction of the society of which he was a product ; for to 
an anarchist, anarchy is an event of to-morrow—though as yet 
it has not come. : 


One hot night, some days after, Luke Reade, finding the 
atmosphere of his laboratory too oppressive, left his rooms to 
seek a cooler air. With his pipe between his teeth, and his hands 
in his pockets, he strolled along the quiet streets of Bloomsbury, 
round the squares where the trees were blackened and scorched 
by the dusty, stifling warmth of a London August. The heat of 
the day had rendered refreshing the cooler breezes of evening, 
which rustled among the dried leaves of the trees, scattering some 
of them among the dust that gathered in the corners of the road- 
way. There came the sound, as from a distance, of the rumbling 
of the ’buses along the Euston Road. People sat with windows 
wide open, and the sound of laughter was occasionally carried 
out to Reade as he passed along by the area railings. For the 
first time in his life he began to long for a companion. 

While passing along the side of one of the more secluded 
squares, he noticed the form of a girl coming slowly round the 
corner. She walked with a tired, languidstep. A shabby straw 
hat, which had once been pretty, was pinned carelessly on her 
tumbled brown hair. The light from a gas-lamp showed him her 
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face, which was not without its beauty. Without colour, yet well 
formed, it was pathetic, with its expression of tiredness as of one 
who had learnt what life was, and the living of it. She looked 
up as she heard Reade’s step approaching, and as she passed him 
a sudden impulse caused him to accost her. She smiled. It 
was a smile of invitation—a set smile without joy, rather the 
repetition of a smile smiled often before than the outcome 
of any pleasure. Well, it was a diversion to be talked to, though 
she half hesitated as she noticed the wistful longing look in the 
eyes that were turned inquiringly upon her. Luke Reade turned 
and walked by her side, and so they passed round the square.’ 
After a time, they crossed over to the path surrounding the 
square garden, and leant against the railing under the trees. 
Luke Reade had found a companion. 

When he returned to his rooms that night he found that 
a man had called for him while he was out. Next even- 
ing the man called again. He was the head of the London 
anarchists, and the object of his visit was, to say that help was 
needed in the carrying out of a plot, long planned, and for 
which the time was now ripe. “You,” he said, leaning 
forward in his chair and addressing Reade, who leaned 
against the window frame, “are skilled in chemistry, so I have 
been informed, and your books here lend confirmation. We 
recognize in you a true compatriot, and it has been decided to 
intrust to you the making of a bomb. It is only the means to 
an end,” he added, as he noticed his hearer hesitated. “Do you 
shrink?” This with a shade of intonation which was quite 
sufficient to fire his companion. “Shrink,” he cried, “do I 
shrink? Does a perjured woman seek to avenge her wrong? 
Does the worm turn beneath the heel that crushes it? Aye, 
assuredly it does, and so do I,” he added, in a low intense voice. 
“I rejoice in this opportunity. I see now that it is this for which 
I was born into the world, and have waited long.” 

“That is well,” added the quieter tones of the other, and then 
the details were arranged that there might not be a hitch. 

Reade’s chemical studies had now a definite purpose, and all 
the skill of accumulated years of labour and the natural cunning 
of his brain were turned upon the manufacture of the bomb. 

His days were passed in the consideration of its details, in the 
endeavour, amongst other things, to compress the maximum of 
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deadliness into the minimum of space. And his efforts were 
crowned with a success which made his step light as he went out 
in the dusk of the evening to meet the girl whose acquaintance 
he had made. 

At first he treated her casually, greeting her with the flippant 
kiss that such girls are accustomed to receive, and leaving her 
thus or with a more off-hand “Good-night, dear.” As the nights 
passed, however, he felt more and more drawn to this girl, whom 
he called Nancy. He learnt that she too had come into the 
world, unwelcome, and like him was without parents, more or 
less without friends. Her days were passed in the toil of a great 
warehouse, and to her, who perchance had inherited a certain 
refinement and culture, this monotonous toil was loathesome. 

These two were drifting in the scum of society, in the ebb-tide. 
It was not surprising that before long they drifted together. In 
both there was a passionate craving for sympathy, for love, and 
in the man’s heart there was desire. 

In a few weeks their lives were no longer companionless, for 
they were united in a wild, unhallowed love. And, meanwhile, 
the bomb had been completed, but the fact of its manufacture 
was kept secret from the girl, and Luke Reade, looking on his 
work, felt that it was very good. 

The afternoon of a day in late September was drawing to a 
close, when Luke Reade sat down to rest after the fatigues and 
anxieties of the day. Every arrangement for the exploding of 
the bomb had been made, each detail of the plan settled, and 
there now remained a few hours for reflection before he brought 
to a conclusion the hellish preparations of the past months with 
the horrible massacre which the success of his arrangements led 
him to anticipate. 

It had been decided to explode the bomb amongst a brilliant 
first-night audience as it issued from the theatre, and the details 
had been left entirely in Reade’s hands. The man was racked now 
with conflicting feelings ; at one moment he was beside himself 
with joy, gloating over the destruction he would consummate, 
another he would be choking down misgivings and relentings in 
his heart, for the love of Nancy was making him gradually more 
human. 

Still, the bitterness of his heart was untouched, and the sight 


of the bomb left him without a doubt or misgiving. He loved 
12 
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it as a thing he had called into being. He spent hours fondling 
it, admiring the perfectness of its structure. 

He had obtained a room in the Strand from which he could 
see the explosion and the destruction that the cunning of his 
hands would consummate, and in that room he sat now with 
every arrangement made and a few hours to wait. He held the 
bomb in his hands, The touch of it thrilled him, and he remem- 
bered that the audience amongst which it would carry death, 
would now be discussing, in their stalls and boxes, the first act of 
the great social satire which was awaiting their judgment and 
that of the critics. ; 

Luke Reade had placed the bomb at the entrance of the 
theatre with a time-fuse attached, and, as he told himself, the 
only detail of the plan which might have resulted in detection 
was successfully accomplished. He stood in the window of his 
room, out of range of destruction, but in a position to see all, and 
a wild, unholy fever of joy was upon him. The first carriages 
were being called, and one or two men stood in the theatre vesti- 
bule. Presently, women in light opera cloaks and men in evening 
dress formed quite a crowd, a cynical, frothy crowd of men and 
women discussing the latest problem play, in the empty society 
twaddle of the hour. To none of them came the thought that 
many of them would in a few short moments solve the greatest 
problem of human nature—the mystery of the future after death. 
To Reade, as he watched them, they were lambs ready for the 
slaughter. Yet as he saw that young girl, her pure fresh beauty 
heightened by the joy of her first season, and reflected that she 
would be one of the victims, his heart smote him—yet better to die 
thus now than to grow up to be like the older women around her. 

When, however, he looked on the crowd, his heart hardened. 
Why did he pity them? That old man, disgracing his age with 
the d/asé, cynical smile that overspread his features, what pity 
did he deserve? Perhaps it was he, that very man, who had 
called into being the watcher in the window. Would to God 
that it might be! And thus the whole bitter misery of his birth 
and life welled up in Reade’s mind and steeled his heart. He 
stood there, wildly triumphant in the thought of his vengeance, 
which was now passing sweet. He looked at his watch. A 
minute more, and it would be accomplished. That crowd as 
it loitered by carriage doors, in a minute, what would it be? 
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Vive [Anarchie ! 

Suddenly his face blanched, ‘his hand clenched. There was 
no doubt about it. There, in the midst of the crowd, pushing 
her way towards him, was Nancy, his love, his life! Good God! 
what did she there? She was doomed. It was impossible to 
escape, jammed in the crush. In that moment Reade suffered 
the torments of hell. 

A fearful explosion rent the air, and, as its echoes died away, 
there arose a long, low wail of human misery. But Reade hardly 
heard. He noticed not the writhing heaps of tortured men and 
women, he marked not the wreck of the theatre front, nor the 
struggling, kicking horses. But his eyes seemed to penetrate the 
haze of smoke and dust, and he saw but one form, that of Nancy, 
as she lay prostrate among the dead and dying. 

She moved, thank God she moved! With difficulty, in mortal 
anguish, she turned till she could look up at the lodging window. 
Her eyes met her lover’s, and a smile passed over her tortured 
face—that look was her last farewell. With an effort she raised 
her hand to her lips to throw a kiss in the light, joyous way she 
had done when she left him last. Then life flitted, and Reade 
knew that he had destroyed the one life that was anything to 
him in the world. 


The morning sun shone down on London. It shone in on 
the worker bidding him rise to his toil, and it shone through the 
window of a room in the Strand.on the huddled figure of a man 
sleeping in an arm-chair. In his hand was a bomb, his other 
hand was clenched ; and on his exhausted, wan face was a look 
of horror as the reflection of a dream. The sun rays touched 
his eyelids, and he awoke to consciousness with a look of apathy, 
as of one for whom life contained nothing. 

Feeling something in his hand—his eyes fell in that direction, 
and he started. He rose, with his hand pressed to his forehead. 
Did he dream? Great God! Was it possible that the bomb 
had not been exploded? He rushed to the window and looked 
out, feverishly, excitedly, as a madman looks. Was it a scene 
of destruction that met his eye? No; only the Strand, peaceful 
as it is in very early morning. A dazed feeling came upon him, 
and he turned still in doubt. As he did so, the door of the room 


opened, and he knew he had dreamed—for there before him 
12* 
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stood Nancy, the old joyous Nancy, with the lingering look of 
tiredness dying from her face; the Nancy whom he loved 
with a love which now would never die. So it had been a 
dream. 

Well, for him it had been very, very real ; and now the joy was 
too good almost to be borne. It vented itself in a wild, hysterical 
fit of laughter, ringing through the silent house, peal after peal, 
and as it died so did the man’s former life. The dream, divinely 
sent to save the lives of those who now were asleep all unknow- 
ing of the fearful death they had so narrowly escaped, had in 
its hideous realism touched the heart of Luke Reade and stirred 
the goodness which lay hidden as nothing else would have done. 
It turned the whole tenour of his life. Henceforth, he lived 
the life of a changed man, learning the sweetness of life in the 
embraces of a wife, and forgetting its bitterness in the joy of a 
father. 

E. CECIL WILLIAMS. 

















Monarchs who bave met Me. 
By JAMES PLATT, JUNIOR. 


NO. IL—THE LITTLE KING OF SPAIN. 


CHOLERA year does not seem at first sight the most appropri- 
ate time for a visit to Spain, and yet it was the one chosen by 
myself and friend for the trip I am about to describe. We 
were under no constraint. Love of the bizarre and of all that had 
an odour of adventure was our sole motive. We wanted to 
experience for ourselves the joys of fumigation and police 
surveillance, or, better still, to elude them and smuggle ourselves 
across the frontier in defiance of doctors. And, as I shall 
presently show, we actually did succeed in evading quarantine. 
This was on our return. Of course getting into Spain was easy 
enough. It was the getting out of it into France that required 
the exercise of our trained powers of dissimulation. 

Our first step starting from London was to pass through Paris 
to Hendaye, which as every school boy knows is the last town 
in France. Here again our originality showed itself. The cut- 
and-dried tourist enters Guipuzcoa by train. We had decided to 
do so on foot. The frontier is formed by the river Bidassoa, 
winding far inland. From Hendaye to Irun, the first Spanish 
town, the river is crossed by a splendid railway bridge. This is 
the means by which thousands of travellers enter the land of 
Don Quixote yearly, but for that reason it was disdained by us. 
Foot passengers are debarred from it, but lower down the stream, 
at the next village (Behobie), there is a bridge that was used in 
the old coaching days, and we had determined to walk out to 
that. But first of all we spent a day or two in the picturesque 
village of Hendaye itself. We attended a funeral in the quaint 
old church, where the sexes are kept divided in Oriental fashion. 
We watched the country carts with their wheels all of one piece 
and their yokes of placid oxen, and their picturesque Basque 
teamsters with their goads and their picturesque Basque pro- 
fanity. The dress of the natives is something like the lowland 
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Scotch, only more so. There is a plaid, or what looks very much 
like one, and there is the dévet (so called in French, doina in 
Spanish, chapela in Basque), which is’ practically the Scotch 
bonnet, only still cannier, in so far as its colour indicates the 
politics of its wearer. This is an unsophisticated land, where a 
man does not hesitate to wear outside his head what in less 
favoured regions it is far too often advisable to keep inside! But 
indeed everything is different from what we have left at home ; 
even the names are such as we have hitherto never met with 
outside the transpontine drama. Venancio Cendoya is the name 
of our landlord. One looks under the bed for concealed trap 
doors when sleeping under a roof which has such a name painted 
on it as that. But to do him justice, he is as honest a fellow as 
ever told a lie in the way of business. 

The next day,after a pleasant early morning stroll from Hendaye 
to Behobie, we stood face to face with the foot-bridge, which bears 
on the hither side the insignia of France and over yonder the 
quarterings of Castille and Leon. Our first step in order to 
assimilate ourselves as much as possible to the ways of the 
country was to purchase of the village shoemaker the native 
rope-soled shoes (French,espadrilles; Spanish, a/pargatas; Basque, 
espartifac). Having put these on in place of our own, we 
could cross the bridge and accost the Custom House officer as if 
to the manner born. We passed his scrutiny. As I have said 
before, our getting zzto Spain was easy enough. We had yet to 
get out of it, but that did not trouble our youthful and elastic 
consciences. Not much. 

We walked to Irun, which is the frontier town of Spain, and 
through its ancient streets, until we came to a shop where 
Spanish playing cards were exposed for sale. These were so 
different from our own with their suits of coins, cups and swords 
that we could not resist the temptation of purchasing several 
packs. We found the shopkeeper and his wife a most interesting 
old couple, who counted the cards over rapidly in Basque before 
selling them, to make sure of their being perfect. Their boy 
came up to inspect the foreigners, and knowing that tennis 
(pelota) plays the part with the Basque youth that cricket or 
football does with us, I interrogated him on the subject, and 
found him an enthusiast. He brought out and showed us the 
curious concave basket which is worn on the right hand in play- . 
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ing to strike the ball with, and known in Spanish as cesta. 
Later on at a well-known place called Jai Alai we saw several of 
the tennis courts (/vontones). The game is so popular that 
emigrants are said to have come back all the way from America 
to view a famous match. It is so popular that on all the places 
of worship appears an inscription warning the Basques that 
tennis is not allowed to be played against church walls. 

We might have gone direct from Irun to Saint Sebastian, 
which was our goal, only we preferred to stroll out first as far as 
Fuenterrabia, and therefore proceeded to the railway station to 
deposit our baggage in the cloak room, but to our amazement 
found there was none. It seems incredible, but there was no 
cloak room at this frontier station on one of the two great roads 
that lead from Europe into that Africa which begins at the 
Pyrenees! An honest-looking hanger-on offered to take charge 
of our things until we returned, and though we could get no 
receipt from him and he wore no uniform, we trusted him, and 
the event proved us right. The walk to Fuenterrabia (past a 
place bearing the euphonious name of Zuloaga Aundi) was very 
enjoyable, and we spent some time watching an artist at work in 
the open air, painting one of the romantic approaches to the 
grand old town. When we returned we got our luggage without 
difficulty, and proceeded to the end of our journey. Saint 
Sebastian is undoubtedly a most attractive watering place, and 
another reason for bestowing upon it our patronage was that at 
that moment it was also visited by the boy king and his mother. 
What was good enough for Alfonsito was good enough for us. 

Next morning we passed in review the whole row of bathing- 
machines on the beach, and, disdaining any of them, pushed on 
to one much superior to the rest and occupying a position a 
little removed from the last of the common herd. We were 
about to take possession of this, as by right of English birth, 
when a sailor came rushing up to us, with an expression of 
horror, and hastily explained that this machine, which we had 
been about to invade, was none other than the pavilion reserved 
for the king! We beat a confused retreat, of course, but decided 
that if we could not occupy the machine of the boy-monarch, we 
‘would, at any rate, get as near him as possible. We therefore 
pitched upon the last of the row, and insisted upon having the 
same one every morning ; and, as my friend chose his time for 
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bathing so as to fit in with that of the royal party, he has since 
been wont to boast that, for one happy season of his life, he took 
his daily plunge along with no less a playmate than the King of 
Spain himself. After the performance was over, we rushed up 
to the shore, and joined the crowd that always waited to see his 
Majesty escorted back to his royal carriage. There was a French 
governess in attendance on him, and every morning, as the signal 
was given to drive off, she repeated to the child the same phrase, 
in French, “ Détes adieu,” and he would then, very prettily, 
take off his sailor-hat, as an acknowledgment of the loyalty of 
the bystanders. It was a charming scene. His sisters, the 
Infantas, also received much attention. They could daily be 
seen playing with their little brother on the sands, just as English 
children play at home. I doubt if the king will ever be happier 
than that August he spent at Saint Sebastian, in the company of 
myself and friend. It is a detail, but the bathing-machines all 
bore the name of Andonegui; and, as a philologist, I, of course, 
lost no time in asking the attendant how to pronounce it. To 
my great interest and amusement, he first, unthinkingly, brought 
it out in true Basque fashion—Andonégui, with accent on the 
penult ; and then, remembering himself, corrected it to Andd- 
negui, with the antepenultimate stress, admired at Madrid, and 
which, although really incorrect, he doubtless imagined to be 
much more aristocratic. Thus the world wags. 

There are many little excursions to be made from Saint 
Sebastian, independent of the interest the place has for English- 
men, from its relics of the Peninsular War. Tramways run to 
the quaint, land-locked bay of Pasages, which is well worth a 
visit, and thence as far as Renteria. But the great excitement of 
our trip was that most Spanish of all the things of Spain—the 
bull-fight, which nobody can understand without seeing it. I 
have seen bull-fights at the capital, and also at Barcelona, as well 
as at Saint Sebastian, but I never saw so greatly moved an 
audience as this one, when they fancied the president was 
cutting unduly short the supply of horses. It was, I think, the 
only time in my life that I recognized the real power stored up 
in an angry crowd. Such a demonstration could not be ignored ; 
and after the noisiest few moments I ever spent, the coveted 
additional knackers were brought into the arena to be butchered, 
to make a Roman holiday. 
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It was the bull-fight that made it possible for us to elude the 
doctors. Special excursions being run from Bordeaux and back, 
directly after the fight, it was announced, to tempt passengers, 
that quarantine regulations would be relaxed, and that all travel- 
ling by the excursion train would be subject to only a nominal 
investigation. Needless to say, we jumped at the chance. Our 
bill at the hotel paid, we went there only to claim our effects, 
directly the fight was over, and then helter-skelter to the railway, 
just in time to catch the train, and the thing was done. We 
were subjected to no annoyance at Hendaye, beyond having to 
leave our names and addresses; and thus, pitying the luckless 
fumigated ones, we passed jauntily and easily back into France, 
out of the land of Spain. 


NO. II.—THE MAD KING OF BAVARIA. 


THERE are probably few tourists who can make it their boast 
that they have ridden from the confines of the sea into the 
kingdom of Bavaria, in company with no less exalted a person 
than King Ludwig himself. The following adventure gives me, 
I think, a just claim to sit in the back row of those who have 
travelled by train, whether first, second, third, or fourth class, 
with royalty. I do not care to fix the exact year, further than 
by stating that, as it was in mid-winter, it naturally turned out 
to be, by a species of doubtful luck with which I am afflicted, as 
terrible a season as the continent of Europe experienced for 
many years before or after. Everybody has at hand some one 
friend, whose memory is equal to the task of recalling the exact 
weather experienced at any date you may name during the 
whole period of his existence, and even earlier. With the help 
of such a professor of mnemonics, the date of my trip, if it is 
thought worth while to fix it, can readily be fixed. 

We had proceeded some distance on our journey before I 
began to leave the superior attractions of the landscape, and, for 
a change, took stock of my two fellow-travellers. I started as I 
identified, in one of them (an obvious German), the features 
well known to me through photographs, of the monarch of all 
the Bavarias (I do not know if there is more than one, but this 
style is often affected by the royal scramblers after titles). I 
glanced at the other occupant of the carriage, but he was only 
an American, a mere Republican, yet he also had evidently 
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noticed the distinguished company he was in, and was visibly 
impressed. I presently summoned up courage to address him, 
under cover of a map which I possessed, and which he borrowed 
of me, and we were soon in whispered conversation about the 
king, for such we both decided he must be. It was not till we 
were getting near Cologne, that we mustered sufficient boldness 
to accost him. I spoke German like a native (a native of 
London), and my American could also make himself understood, 
even if it was only by the medium of an oath. -We employed a 
judicious mixture, consisting of two titles to every ordinary word 
of our little opening speech, and, to our delight, the majesty of 
Bavaria unbent a little, and condescended to reply to our halting 
remarks. By the time we reached the well-known station con- 
versation was in full flow, and we readily persuaded the king to 
accompany us to the Rheinischer Hof to dine, while waiting for 
the next train that was to carry us further on. 

After a nice little dinner, we went to the cathedral, and a 
command from our Royal companion, not to speak of a further 
argument of a pecuniary nature, caused the crowns of the famous 
Three Kings of Cologne to be brought out for our inspection. Our 
Ludwig handled them with the air of a connoisseur—with the air 
of one who carries a crown of his own in his portmanteau—while 
I and the benighted Republican preserved a respectful distance, 
as of those to whom a crown represented in daily life nothing 
more dignified than a five-shilling piece. Ultimately we boarded 
our train, and were conveyed once more on wings of steam 
towards our destination. The king was now on easy terms with 
us, and although we still spoke to him as “ Majestat,” we did not 
hesitate to compare the administration of Bavaria with that of the 
Great Republic and of England. We advocated many reforms, 
some of which, I am proud to say, have since been adopted by 
the Bavarians. We reached Wiirzburg, and then the stars in their 
courses began to work out that ill-luck I have alluded to above. 
The train was stopped. Snow had been falling to such an extent 
that the road to Nuremberg was blocked up. 

This was an adventure which I had not bargained for with 
Messrs. Cook and Son, although I am never without an element 
of enjoyment in anything which suggests a spice of danger. 
Excited passengers rushed up and down the platform, expostu- 
lating with excited officials. At last by, as I firmly believe, the 
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special intercessions of our late august travelling companion, I 
was informed that I could be conveyed to Nuremberg without 
extra charge by another, and much longer route, v¢ Bamberg, 
which had been ascertained to, be reasonably clear of snow. [: 
took leave of my American, and of my monarchical principles, 
‘and effected the rest of my journey alone. I do not wish to 
dwell at length on the quaint old Franconian city of Nuremberg 
as it appeared to me that terrible winter, with all intercommunica- 
tion done by means of sledges, every other kind of vehicle being 
impracticable ; with the streets lined with fir trees and Christmas 
toys; and with my favourite fountain boarded up, the lovely 
Tugendbrunnen, where jets of water stream in more propitious 
weather from the naked breasts of classic figures. Not intending 
to copy pages out of guide books, but rather to supply strange 
matter of my own, I would sooner devote my remaining space to 
an account of the accidents which befell me at Cologne upon my 
return journey. 

I stepped off the train in that ancient city in the small hours of 
the morning. So small were they, that while I did not wish to 
waste my time at an hotel, as adventures can seldom be expected 
in a bedroom, on the other hand no coffee house was open. I 
cross-examined a policeman on this point, and at last, with some 
hesitation, he suggested that the only place which would be likely 
to open in time for me to have breakfast before I caught my next 
train would be a thieves’ tavern. This was just what I wanted— 
local colour with a vengeance. Asa slummer of some celebrity, 
I could not lose the opportunity. At some expenditure of my 
persuasive powers, I succeeded in obtaining the address, my. 
policeman compounding with his conscience for sending me to 
the lowest quarter of the town, by recommending me to mention 
my destination to the policeman on the beat nearest to the house 
in question, before I took the fatal step of going in. I left him, 
and made my way towards the river. In Cologne this is an easy 
matter, as all the streets leading river-wards have their names 
painted in a different colour to those which run parallel with the 
Rhine. But it was not a very safe proceeding, as the arches 
I passed under were notoriously the haunts of the vilest of the 
vile. When at length I emerged upon the quays, I had not far 
picked my way among bales and barrels before I was challenged 
by a night watchman, armed with a loaded gun. It never rains 
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but it pours, they say, and here was adventure crowding the heels 
of adventure. But that was just what I wanted. In reply tothe 
challenge of my sentinel, I soon succeeded in convincing him 
that I was a perfectly harmless, if eccentric, pedestrian. He 
expressed his surprise when I told him I was bound for the 
thieves’ café. 

“And did you really pass unscathed through those arches ?” 
he asked, pointing in the direction from which I had come. I 
admitted the soft impeachment. 

“Well,” said he, “it’s a mercy you didn’t get your throat cut.” 
He then suggested that, to avoid further danger, as the ca/¢ was 
most certainly not yet open, I should share his watch for a while. 
I think I have made it clear to the reader of these lines that I 
was the sort of traveller to accept such an offer with enthusiasm. 
We forthwith proceeded to make a night of it. We were soon on 
roaring terms. For some mysterious reason or other, he mistook 
me for a Frenchman, which was no compliment, I am sure ; yet, 
as it appeared he had a predilection for the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring village of Paris, to which locality he assigned me, I 
did not raise any objection. I have been taken, at different times 
of my life, for various out-of-the-way nationalities. I have played 
the part of Basque and Dane, Bohemian and Hungarian ; talked 
Romany with the Gipsy King in Granada, and helped to make 
up a “minyan” in the Jewish synagogue at Prague ; but my rule 
has always been to let people call me what they like. In my 
Anglo-Hanoverian, I exchanged ideas with the unmistakable 
Rhenish of my new acquaintance, and, after discussing all the 
scandal of Cologne, we found out a mutual taste for music, and 
as I was well provided with a stock of Volkslieder, we were soon 
singing against one another with might and main. I fancy this 
may have had something to do with the fact that no tramps of 
any kind penetrated the neighbourhood of our sentry box that 
night by the Rhine. I have always understood from my friends 
that my voice was one of those which can be best appreciated at 
a distance. After exhausting our respective repertories, as it was 
now dawn, I bid farewell to my friend, who gives me renewed 
directions as to how to reach my thieves’ coffee house, and many 
cautions as to my behaviour inside it. I continue my wild career 
through back streets, unmistakably redolent of the famous 
“ odour” Cologne, and ultimately reach my destination. We are 
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provided, I and my fellow scoundrels, with a substantial, if simple, 
meal, at the very lowest price. My manners must have been 
perfect, as no objection was taken to them whatever, and I left 
the café without hurt, and got back to the railway station in 
safety. Thus ended one of the most interesting experiences I 
ever had. “But your companion of the railway train,” I hear 
some inquisitive person asking, probably a member of the fairer 
sex, “was he really the King of Bavaria?” 

My dear miss, or madame, as the case may be, I really do not 
know. All I can say is, and I say it upon oath, that if he was 
not the king, it was a most remarkable case of likeness. It was 
either Ludwig or his “ double.” 











Jools Together ! 


No, {’m not much of a hand at telling a story, never was; 
besides, I don’t know really whether I ought to tell this one to 
anybody ; but as you say that Algy Knowles was some sort of 
relation to you, I suppose that there can be no harm in telling 
you what I knew of him‘ while we had rooms together It is 
quite a sacred matter to me, and I wouldn’t tell anybody just to 
gratify their idle curiosity, so here goes. Some of it I tell you 
from memory, other parts I take from my diary, which, being a 
practical man, I keep. 

A few years ago I had just returned from abroad, after 
wandering about over the best part of the globe. I had arrived 
in London, and made up my mind to settle down to business, 
as my income was small and would bear supplementing. 
After a great deal of bother I secured a fairly decent berth in 
the City, where my knowledge of foreign languages was valu- 
able, and soon settled down to.the hum-drum, monotonous City 
life. 

Strolling home one day up Oxford Street, who should I come 
across but my old schoolfellow, Algy Knowles. He was years 
younger than myself, but we had been great chums at school, 
which was all the more remarkable as we were of such opposite 
temperaments. 

I am nothing if not practical, a good friend and a bad enemy, 
and always speak my mind, though, when I say this, don’t think 
for one moment that I am one of those fellows who are always 
blurting out awkward things at awkward times. What I mean 
is that if I think a man is getting at me, I tell him so straight 
out. If I see one taking a mean advantage of me, I don’t 
waste any time in palaver, but land out and hit him straight 
between the two eyes. Life’s too short to waste time over 
diplomacy and fencing. 

Well, to get back to mystory. As I said before, Iam not much 
of a story-teller, but you must be patient with me, and we shall 
get to the end of it yet. 
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Algy Knowles was a dreamy Sort of fellow, pale, interesting; 
with clear-cut features and a far-away look in his eyes. Sort of 
chap ladies rave about and want to be motherly to. What used 
to annoy me about Algy was that he was so beastly unpractical. 
Let him but get into one of his dreamy moods and you might 
yarn away to him till midnight for all the reply you'd get. He'd 
forget his dinner, or let the fire go out while he was composing 
one of his beastly fugues or whatever you like to call them. 
Well, the upshot of our meeting was that we agreed to dig 
together. 

He was on the outlook for diggings and so was I. I was a 
fairly quiet sort of fellow, and I could answer for him, poor 
chap. Great pity he wasn’t a bit more rowdy. 

It was necessary for us both to share digs with some one or 
other, as we were rather deficient in this world’s goods. 

We secured very good rooms, three in all, two bedrooms and a 
joint sitting-room. 

One of the bedrooms overlooked a church, and that room I 
strongly objected to, nct because I am averse to churches in 
general, but because the sight of one always makes me feel 
melancholy. On the other hand, Knowles was only too delighted 
at the thought of having a room overlooking a church. Hesaid 
it would help him compose, to see it all lit up of an evening, and 
the sounds of the sacred music would while away many a dull 
hour. How he managed to scrape together the money to pay 
for his board and lodging I don’t know. He had a fairly good 
tenor voice, and used to get an engagement at a concert now 
and again; then on Sunday nights he would tramp over to 
nearly the other side of London to sing in some choral society, 
from which he would draw a small salary. On week days he 
would scribble away for some musical magazine or other, and 
when he wasn’t scribbling or composing, he was either gazing 
into vacancy or banging away at our poor little piano. I.was 
told that he played remarkably well, but I am no judge, and 
never could distinguish between a music-hall tune and a sacred 
cantata. Music is all very well in its way, but I maintain that 
it is no good to a practical man. 

You mustn’t think for one moment, from what I’ve said, that 
poor Algy was an unpleasant fellow to live with. On the 
contrary, he was one of the most unselfish, obliging little fellows 
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you could come across with in a day’s march, and when he 
wasn’t in one of his dreamy moods, he really was a most 
attentive little chap. It was as good as having a valet. He 
would keep an eye on my clothes. I am a careless sort of fellow, 
and chuck them about anywhere, and never fold them up by any 
chance. Well, he would see that they were all put away care- 
fully, cut my papers for me, and pay a hundred and one little 
attentions, which, as a rule, you only look for from a woman. 

One evening, he was sitting in his room, dreaming as usual, 
with his eyes fixed on the church opposite, when I went up to 
him quietly, smacking him on the back (I verily believe I 
frightened him out of twenty years’ growth), and said, “ Algy, 
my boy, care to come to a dance with me to-night?” Turning 
round quickly, his face animated with an eager expression, he 
replied, “Oh, Braithwaite, I should like it above all things. I’ve 
been to nothing of the sort since poor father died, and it’s years 
ago, and I must almost have forgotten the art of dancing, but I 
should love to go to one again.” 

“All right, old chap,” said I, “look alive, and get into your 
dress suit ; and while I think of it, just look here, my boy, you 
will see to-night and I shall introduce you to a lot of pretty 
girls. You're just the sort of fellow they will make a lot of; 
there’s no accounting for the caprices of the fair sex. I don’t 
mean that you are a good-looking fellow, because you're not ; but 
you are interesting, which is a devilish sight more dangerous. 
Now, look here, just clearly understand me: these girls are all 
very much above you in social position. You mustn’t be offended 
at what I say, but prevention is better than cure, and if I warn 
you beforehand, you are not so likely to get your head turned if 
they take a little notice of you. I know very well what it is, 
because I have gone through it all myself. Just let a girl say a 
few soft words, nicely chosen, and you're all ablaze. You must 
learn to manipulate matters better, and be like the safety-match 
box, and let her strike her match on your tinder, in other words, 
your heart, and in so doing, you will find that, like the match, 
she will set herself alight and leave the tinder cool, then you can 
watch her till she has burnt herself out, and then go after fresh 
game. A cruel doctrine, you say? well, so it may be, but it’s 
practical, especially when you've got a limited income. Oh, 
believe me, there’s nothing like a fickle mind to keep a man 
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single. What are you staring at? why the dickens don’t you get 
your clothes on? think I’m going to wait here all night?” 


® * # & & 


“Well, Algy, how did you enjoy yourself? Come back heart- 
whole, eh, my boy ?” 

“It was splendid, Braithwaite, and I enjoyed myself immensely, 
and if I wanted to fall in love indeed, I should have my work 
cut out to know which lady to commence with, as they were all 
so charming. The dancing has put new life into me, and I feel 
in such jolly good spirits to-day.” 

“Well, my boy, as far as new life goes I feel jolly tired, have 

got a beastly headache, and am only too glad that to-day is 
Sunday. I shall just loll about and smoke all day, and if you 
will allow me, since you have never asked me, I will come and 
listen to this oratorio, or whatever you call it, at the Empress 
Hall to-night. I daresay that I can manage to sleep as comfort- 
ably there in one of ,the sofa stalls as at home, and it will no 
doubt give you confidence when you are singing that solo of 
yours to have me close by.” 
- “Qh, yes, do come,” said Algy. “I am so glad. Didn’t like ‘to 
ask you; thought you would be bored. It will indeed lend 
me confidence to see you there, even if you are snoring, as I have 
a difficult solo to sing and am very nervous about it.” 

“ Alright, Algy ; for goodness’ sake let’s get some breakfast 
down. I declare you are turning me into a regular old washer- 
woman. My jaws will be too tired to eat in a minute. and the 
breakfast will be charged for all the same.” 


? * * s ry 


The vast hall was rapidly filling up, and as I lazily lounged 
back in my seat, surveying the incomers with a contemptuous 
stare, I couldn’t repress a smile at the thoughts of practical John 
Braithwaite attending an oratorio. 

“ By Jingo! I’m hanged if that isn’t Miss Eversleigh taking 
her seat over there. What on earth brings her here? Thought 
this was a place merely for the people ; and, by all that’s wonder- 
ful, she has got her cousin, the Hon. Frank Markham, with her. 
Well, wonders will never cease. Shouldn’t be surprised to see 


the Queen and the Royal family arrive after this. If those 
13 
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fellows don’t shut up scraping away at ‘their beastly fiddles, 
I’m hanged if I don’t clear out. Oh, here come all the per- 
formers ; it begins to look like business now. Dear me, what a 
rapt expression that young fool has got on his face—up in the 
clouds, I can see ; forgotten my existence—such is gratitude.’ 

“ Here, boy, give me a programme. Wonder what: this. piece 
is called? Handel’s ‘Messiah. H’m! never heard of it. 

“* Comfort ye my People, Mr. Algernon Knowles,’ sounds very 
grand, but when poor little Algy steps forward I am afraid that 
he will give rather a vague idea of comfort generally. Am quite 
sure that I shall want a drop of. comfort, and fairly strong too, 
after this performance. 

“ Hullo! here we are, the organ’s striking up. H’ m! pretty 
little air. Why, Algy could have done without my presence to- 
night, after all, I believe; he looks quite perky and confident, 
but I do wish he would drop that saintly expression, it does 
annoy me. 

“’Pon my word, the boy’s singing very nicely. He will make 
a name for himself yet. Bravo !—here, what am I saying ; I’m 
not in a music hall—at any rate, I can clap. He seems to have 
upset some of the ladies; there are a good many piping their 
eyes, and I feel a bit queer myself. What, making a fool of 
myself in my old age! This comes of attending oratorios ; 
never again. Oh, to get up and shout out ‘The rowdy, dowdy: 
boys.’ This music is all very well in its way but you can have 
enough of it.” 

I remembered no more of that vast concourse of voices or 
the fiddles’ plaintive squeal, for sweet slumber came and took 
complete possession. 


* * * * s 


Weeks and months flew by, Christmas was past and over and 
the new year close upon.us. Dances and gaieties of every sort 
were plentiful and invitations were showered in upon us,. Algy 
had made quite a name for himself and was now earning a very 
fair income. I often used to chaff him and say that he would 
soon fly away to more aristocratic quarters, but he would look at 
ime in that earnest way of his and. say that he would stop in.an 
attic with me. “Yes,” replied I, “until Mrs. Right comes along, 
and then, hey presto! the scene changes : John Braithwaite eats his 

an | 
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crust of bread in solitude. Declare if I won’t marry the old 
dragon downstairs, Mrs. Jones, if you run away, Algy ; she might 
let me have the rooms cheaper, and then she would have no 
object in stealing the victuals. By the way, going to the Mark- 
hams’s dance to-night ?” 

“Oh, I think so,” replied Algy. 

“Then we may as well go together,” said I. “ How long will 
you be?” 

“ About half-an-hour.” 

“ Right you are, old chap. Look alive.” 

The ball was at its height, every one looked gay and happy, 
the floor was splendid and the supper perfection. 

The bright colours of the ladies’ dresses as they flitted grace- 
fully here and there, side by side with the sober black and white 
of the men’s, made up a pretty picture. This bright sight, with 
the addition of some rattling good champagne and the plaintive 
strains of the valse would have made me quite sentimental, were 
I not very angry, for my partner to whom I was engaged for this 
jolly dance coolly allowed herself to be led off by some cad to the 
supper room. “ Like his impudence,” said I, “and it’s all the more 
aggravating. because I cannot relieve myself. in the same way, 
having just had my supper. Whew! how beastly hot itis! I 
will just go and have a turn in the conservatory ; though those 
huge palms are more suggestive of flirting arrangements than. 
cooling purposes.” 

“TI know, I know and believe, and reciprocate all you say ; but: 
what is to be done? What is to be done?” 

By Jingo, here am I let in for a love-maker’s scene, and,_ 
what’s more, I can’t escape without revealing myself. Who’s the 
fair one >—why, it’s Violet Eversleigh, and heavens above! there’s. 
Algy making love to her. Here’s a pretty kettle of fish. Well, 
I don’t like playing the part of eavesdropper, but there seems to 
be no help for it. 

She continued, “I love, you, dear with a far greater love than 
you can conceive, but I am hedged in on every side with 
almost insurmountable difficulties. First and foremost there is 
the fact of my engagement with Frank Markham. ’Twas none 
of my making; the match was made up by my father and his 
mother before I was out of my short frocks. My father is a 


proud, ambitious man, and would look down upon you and such; 
13* 
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professions as yours, though I venerate and admire them. I ask 
you, Algy, what is to be done ?” 

: All this was getting very interesting to me, and put me in 
mind of the end of the second volume of the condensed three- 
volume novel, and I found myself eagerly listening as to how Algy 
would act his part in the scene ; though I was seriously annoyed 
to think that he should make sucha young fool of himself, 
* because, of course, Violet Eversleigh was far above him and 
completely out of his reach in the social ‘scale. Her father be- 
longed to a grand old county family, was enormously wealthy 
and related to half the nobility in the land. 

Hark, he was commencing : 

“Violet, my own Violet, the difficulties you mention surely are 
not insuperable. If your love for me is as you say so great, 
will you not wait forme? I shall soon be at the top of my 
profession and earning a big income, which, though nothing 
compared with your father’s wealth, would keep us in affluence 
if your father were to stop all supplies. Oh, Violet, when you 
are near me I am raised from things terrestial to things celestial. 
I am a different being, I cannot do without you. When you are 
away the world is one big blank andI am miserable. I cannot, 
nay, I will not, live without you. Rank may divide us, conven- 
tionality may seek to sever us, but who shall stop that perfect 
union of hearts which must ever be between thee and me, my 
own, my lovely Violet. God made us for each other, and shall 
man dare to separate us? Ah, Violet, while I hold you like this 
in my arms, I care not if we die here; better to cease to live now 
than each to live separately hereafter. To touch your hand is to 
send the life blood coursing through my veins, to kiss your 
velvety lips is to taste the sweetest nectar.” 

“Algy, Algy, hush, hush! I too am happy, oh, so happy, 
when with you; but it cannot be. Hark—there is somebody 
coming.” 

Well, here’s a nice mess—the young fools. 

Wonder what the best plan of action is? Hanged if diplomacy 
isn’t necessary here. 

I think that I’ll get straight out of this and take a good walk and 
think it over. The night is yet young, and if I goand talk to Algy 
now I shall only make an ass of myself; and I must remember 
that he is no longer a boy to be cajoled and talked to. 
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Making a hurried excuse to my hostess I left the house, and 
quickening my pace soon left it far behind me. Musing as I 
walked along in no pleasant frame of mind, I couldn’t help envy- 
ing poor Algy the triumph he had made in winning Violet 
Eversleigh’s heart. 

She was one of those girls, not exactly beautiful—in fact, many 
people would have said she was only just passable. But eyes, 
such eyes—eyes that looked you through and through and seemed 
to read your inmost thoughts. The first time I spoke to her she 
fixed me with those great black eyes of hers and I was struck all 
of a heap, so to speak. Those eyes seemed to say, “ You are not 
a good man, John Braithwaite, and you are not leading a good 
life ; there are many dark passages in it which you would rather 
keep from the public gaze.” 

Perhaps it is because Algy’s life is so transparently pure and 
good that she has yielded herself up to him. I flatter myself 
that I am by no means an impressionable sort of a chap, but I 
believe that I fell head over heels in love with her from the first 
moment 1 saw her. Of course I got over it, the same as we all 
can if we don’t give in at the first touch of the fever. In fact, I 
never for one moment dreamt of her as my own. I loved her 
from a distance, as I do some of the pictures at the Academy, 
never contemplating for one moment the purchase of any of 
them. 

“Hang those bells, what do they want to be ringing for at this 
time of the night? Oh, I forget, of course it is New Year's eve, 
and I suppose they are going to have some sort of a midnight 
service. 

“Well, I don’t object to the innocent amusements of the people 
who attend midnight services, but I do think that they might 
have some respect for the feelings of other people and not make 
the night hideous with their cracked old bells. At any rate I 
don’t seem to be getting any nearer my plan of action. Ofcourse 
all this nonsense between the two fools must be stopped ; but I’ll 
go to bed and sleep over it.” 

Arriving at my digs I quickly made my way upstairs, and 
passing Algy’s room, the door of which was ajar, I involuntarily 
glanced in, and what I saw will not be effaced from my memory 
ina hurry. I am not a good fellow and don’t pretend to be. 
Perhaps it is because I have never had any womankind to 
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watch over and make much of me and keep my feet from stray- 
ing where they should not go.__, 

There was Algy on his knees at the open window facing the 
church, with the moonlight flooding the room and shining on his 
pale face, in earnest prayer, oblivious of all around. 

I don’t say my prayers—was never taught to ; I lost my mother 
when I was quite a child. When I saw him kneeling there with his 
innocent face raised in earnest supplication to Heaven—my 
conscience smote me as I thought what a hardened, sinful man of 
the world I was, and how I prided myself on my knowledge of it, 
and my cynical utterings on good things in general ; while this. 
boy, who had mixed in the world and yet was not of it, had his 
ideal, his conscience pure, and could say his prayers. Like a 
whipped hound I slunk up to bed and soon sunk into a deep 

slumber. 


® 2 2 e * 


“Whatever good resolutions I may have made as to how to deal 
-with Algy’s folly, whilst dressing next morning, were promptly 
- cut short by a loud knocking at the door, and the agitated voice 
- of my landlady crying out: 

“Oh! Mr. Braithwaite, do please come this minute to Mr. 

Knowles, he be carrying on something fearful and raving like a 
» madman.” 

‘With a few strides I was in his room and by his side, and there 

Ybeheld poor Algy ina wild state of delirium. ‘“H’m,” said I, “not 
‘to be wondered at, if people will stop by open windows late at 
might in the depth of winter—this is a case for Dr. Joyce. 
‘Cease your chatter, madam,” said I to the garrulous old landlady, 
‘who was jawing nineteen to the dozen, “and have this note sent 
round immediately to Dr. Joyce, of Harley Street.” 

‘How many a life, how many a project has been lost through 

useless talk. 

The doctor shook his head gravely over Algy’s case. “He 
has brain fever badly,” said he, “and a poor physique with 
which to fight against it. He may pull through if he has un- 
remitting attention and perfect quiet, but the chances are against. 
him. This illness no doubt has been threatening for some time, . 
brought on by over neh, and an anxious temperament, and noi 
doubt some great worry.” 
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“If care and watching day and night can save him, he shall be 
saved,” was my mental comment as I bowed the doctor out. 

I pass over the scenes that followed this. _How can I describe. 
his delirious and distorted fancies whilst fighting against the 
fever? Violet, all Violet, mixed up with strange snatches of song: 
and music. ’Twas pitiful to see the poor helpless lad tormented 
with all sorts of strange delusions and demoniacal imaginations; 
Often I thought he was gone. There were times when his life 
flickered and trembled in the balance, even as the light of a candle 
will flicker and tremble inthe wind. But a right good fight he 
made against his fever in spite of his poor physique, and slowly 
and steadily, and as it were hand over hand and step by step, the 
doctor and I dragged him from the very jaws of death. It would 
have been as well in the end if we had let him die there peace- 
fully in his bed. 


One morning, many weeks after the details described in the 
foregoing, when Algy was almost convalescent and soon would 
be able to leave his bed, I was having my breakfast in our old sit 
ting-room; the first time for some weeks, when glancing at the 
morning paper, which of late I had sadly neglected, I cast my eye: 
like a curious woman -over the marriage column. With a 
muttered curse I sprang from my seat and brought my fist down 
with a bang, scattering cups and saucers in all directions, and said: 
with deeper feeling than I had ever said before, that beautifully 
expressive word “D—n!” as I read the following paragraph ‘ 

“Qn the 18th instant, at St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, the 
Honourable Frank Markham, to Violet Eversleigh, only daughter 
of Sir William Eversleigh, of Mount Joy House, Belgrave Square.’’ 

Why should I have been so annoyed, when here was all my 
trouble about Algy’s folly put an end to? It was because in 
spite of it‘all I had hoped.to see Algy make a brilliant match, 
and here was every chance of it in this direction gone. Poor 
Algy, how should I break the news to him ? Oh, conventionality,: 
oh, Society ! how many sacrifices are offered up daily on thine 
altars! How much better than the ancients who tore the hearts 
from their living victims art thou ? who daily tear the hearts from 
thy victims and, like shorn sheep, send them cut and bleeding into 
the cruel world to live and suffer alone. . Here was the happiness 
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of two lives ruined to satisfy the unwritten laws of society. Blue 
blood must be matched by blue, is one of its codes, giving one to 
understand that it is a pure, untainted liquid rather than the 
seething mass of corruption it is too often in the aristocracy of 
to-day. 

I was interrupted in my soliloquy by the voice of my landlady, 
who said: “ A letter for Mr. Knowles, sir.” 

Yes—and in her handwriting, too. Ah, well, there is nothing 
for me but to go and break the news to him. 


2 ® * 6 * 


“Algy, my boy, buck up and listen to what I have to say; I 
have bad news for you.” 

Sitting bolt upright in bed he faced me, and in a shaking 
voice with the madness of despair in it said, “She’s married ?” 

* It is even so,” said I. 

Algy said nothing but turned his face to the wall, and I could 
see that his poor wasted frame was convulsed with sobbing. As 
1 watched the poor boy shaken with that unspoken, uncomplain- 
ing sorrow, my heart bled for him. 


“ Algy,” I said, “here is a letter from her, read it. You may find 
some comfort init.” Like a starved creature he snatched the note 
from my hand and with feverish haste tore it open, read and 
re-read it, and then with a mute gesture handed it to me; it read 
as follows : 


“DEAR ALGY, 
“Think not worse of me than you can help. I am forced 
into this marriage, which is hateful to me. My heart is and 


always will be yours. 
“ VIOLET.” 


I saw now that I must do something to distract Algy’s thoughts 
or he would be in another fever, so I said, “ Algy, it never was 
any comfort to me when I had cut my finger to be told how 
thankful I ought to be that I wasn’t like Mr. So-and-So, who had 
his leg cut off, but it always was a comfort if I had to havea 
tooth out and I found some friend with the toothache who also 
had to have one out, so that we could go together comrades in 
misfortune. 1 am your comrade in misfortune, listen to me 
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You would no.doubt. scarcely credit it.that John Braithwaite, 
who scoffs at. love and.all things pertaining to it, that honest 
John the lady-killer and hopeless flirt has himself been bitten, 
and carries in his heart a wound which festers, ever festers, and 
refuses to heal. 

“J, like you, at one time honoured and venerated woman as an 
ideal creature, and fell hopelessly. in love with one who appar- 
ently reciprocated it. Well, she got everything she could out of 
me and then flung me aside like a broken toy, and married a 
rich man. I am proud, that woman never knew how I suffered» 
if indeed she knew I suffered at all. 

“I sent her a wedding present and attended her wedding, though 
God alone knows what | suffered there. When the wedding 
march echoed and sounded through that church it seemed as if 
my heart was the instrument being played upon, and ten thousand 
devils from hell tormenting me. 

“ As I watched them drive off a dull ache took possession of me, 
and I have never yet lost it. All the world seemed a blank, 
nothing interested me. I was like a distraught being. I left that 
church a bad man, and for.every caress I received from that 
woman I have returned a hundred-fold to her kind, and have no 
doubt bestowed as much pain as I have received. I went abroad, 
tried to forget; it is said that time softens and alleviates every 
pain, I have not yet proved the truth of the saying. 

“I tell you all this, which I have told to no other living soul, so 
that you can see that I, being afflicted with the same malady as 
yourself, can feel for you with all my heart as a comrade in dis- 
tress, but you have at least the consolation of knowing that your. 
love is really true in her heart to you.” 


* ® 2 e e 


Months had flown by, Algie was well and strong again, and 
after a prolonged stay in the country had returned to London 
and his profession. By mutual consent a certain subject was 
never broached between us, and though he tried to appear gay 
and bright, I could see that a silent sorrow had taken all the 
happiness from his youthful life. 

. His voice had greatly benefited by the long rest, and he was 
more popular than ever. To-day might be seen placarded in 
many of the London railway stations and on the hoardings in 
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the streets: “ Empress Hall—Mr. Algernon Knowles, to-night! ” 
Yes, it was to be a grand concert, and I accompanied Algie: 
there, in: fact I nearly always did at night-time now, because I 
had a:sort of uneasy feeling that in a fit of despondency he might. 
do away with himself. ‘ 

Glancing round the densely-packed hall, a startled exclamation 
escaped-my lips as I again saw Violet and her husband seated in: 
the second row of the stalls. ' 

“ What refinement of cruelty is this,” thought I. Oh, woman, 
how cruel ‘you can be when you like! Here was a man whose 
heart. she had trampled upon, however unwillingly, and she was 
come to gaze on the mangled remains. Man, you think, is a 
great strong creature, like the crocodile invulnerable, and can. 
stand anything; aye, but even the crocodile has his tender part, 
and that in the region of the heart, and so it is with man. 

“ Algy will break down,” thought I, “when he sees her; how-. 
ever, it can’t be helped.” 

There were a few opening pieces and then Algy came on, and 
was received with immense applause. I watched him slowly. 
scanning the audience till his eyes caught hers. He turned: 
deathly pale and walked up to the accompanist and substituted 
a song for the oneon the programme. I don’t remember its name, 
but I shall never forget it, or his rendering of it. It was a song of 
despair and disappointed love. Never did he sing so well before, 
the audience were enraptured. Little did they guess that the 
sadness and pathos thrown into it were real and wrung from his 
very heart-strings. I thought once that he was going to break 
down, but though his voice quavered and shook he carried “it: 
through to the end. Then the applause was deafening ; plaudits 
after plaudits and cry after cry rang through that hall, but one 
that sounded above every other one was the cry of “ Fire!” It was 
taken up by a dozen voices, and the audience rose to their feet 
panic-stricken. Quick as lightning the conductor turned to the 
huge choir, and with a gesture gave the signal for the.commence-. 
ment of the oratorio “ Lauda Zion.” The effect for the moment 
was magical. Many of the people seated themselves again as. 
three hundred voices commenced in solemn grandeur, “ Praise 
Jehovah! Bow before Him.”. It was a weird.and awful moment, 
the solemnity of the music, the crowding at the exits and the 
unmistakable smell of fire. 
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. “Fire! Fire! Fire!” again sounded through the building. This 
time the people with one accord rose from their seats and 
scrambled for the exits pell mell, trampling upon and pushing 
aside every one in their way. Even the conductor had lost all 
hold on his choir, each one seeking to save himself. 

To add to the horrors of that scene the electric light suddenly 
failed, leaving only a flickering gas jet here and there, which 
served but to show up the awful scene in its worst light. It verily 
seemed to be one seething, struggling mass of human bodies, 
and the piercing shrieks which went up from the women and 
children were awful to hear. 

All this which takes so long to tell happened in a moment of 
time. Whilst I coolly kept my seat determining not to be 
mangled up in the crowd, I suddenly saw Algy dart from the 
platform, and with the gleam of madness in his eye rush toward 
the prostrate form of Violet, who had fainted. Taking her up 
lightly in his arms he rushed in the opposite direction to the 
crowd, towards one of the great corridors, from whence smoke 
and fire were issuing in great volumes. I yelled to him to stop 
but with a defiant cry he rushed on into the thick of it all. For 
my own sake I had to fall back, as the smoke was choking me 
As the fire was at present confined to one part of the hall, people 
were now going out in a more orderly fashion. At last the vast 
building was emptied of its thousands and the fire was having 
uninterrupted sway; but the efforts of the firemen, who had 
arrived on the scene, soon began to have marked effect, and in a 
very little time it was all got under. I stepped up to one of the 
firemen and said that I could give information as to two people 
who were confined in one part of the building, and was allowed 
to accompany him. What a sight met our gaze as we entered ; 
dead and charred bodies in all directions, more with the life 
crushed out of them than burnt. 

Of course, you remember all this because it was in the papers 
at the time, and yet no one stirs hand or foot to improve the 
exits of these great buildings; and if there was a fire there to- 
morrow the result would be the same. 

Well, I led the fireman on to where I saw the last of Algy and 
Violet, and at last, after a great deal of searching, we came upon 
them charred and almost unrecognizable, tightly locked in each 


other’s arms. 
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’ Violet’s husband’s body was found, or rather | found it, crushed 
and quite unrecognizable, so I claimed it as Algy’s ; and Algy’s and 
Violet’s bodies were buried as husband and wife ; and, though in 
life they were parted, in death they were side by side. Perhaps 
the deception was wrong, but in a higher world and better they 
are united. There we are told that there are no marriages, per- 
haps because man has made such a hash of the institution on 
earth ; there love reigns supreme and the laws of conventionality 
and society are unknown. 


* * e & 2 


My story is finished ; gruesome one, isn’t it ? If it had not been 
true it would have ended happily, but truth rarely does. They 
were fools together to the end, and as fools suffered for their folly. 

Mix me a glass of grog, and make it strong, please. 

















St. Martin’s Summer. 


I HOLD her letter in my hand; the first she wrote to me, the last 
she will ever write. 
Strange, how the few brief words recall the old life. 

As I close my eyes to the deepening shadows of this alien twi- 
light, the pictures of home start up vividly before me; the red- 
roofed cottages, the cool meadows, the brown and purple hills, 
her face, and his. 

I am glad she thought of me at the last, and my share in the 
story of those days, although /zs was the central figure. 

I had always looked after him since we were boys together at 
school ; he—delicate, clever, impulsive, I—big, strong, slow, 
tenacious, with the average Englishman's feeling, half contemp- 
tuous, half admiring, for art, poetry and dreams. 

Yet we were friends always, and now—if he came towards me 
at this moment, I should leap to. my feet, and as my clumsy 
hands closed round his, and I looked down into those great 
sparkling eyes, all the old feelings would re-awaken as fresh as 
ever, and I should begin to listen, advise, console, just as in those 
long dead years. 

But he has a fair young wife for his counsellor now, and a 
home amidst the quiet English woodlands, while I am lying on 
my back, with a Western prairie stretching along for miles and - 
miles in front of me; and between us two and those old days 
lie leagues of distance and the unfathomable ocean. 

* Ld 2s * & 5 

We were staying together in a little rustic inn amongst the 
Surrey hills. 

Things had gone hardly with him just then and, being sensi- 
tive, he suffered accordingly. 

The girl he loved with all the ardour of such a fellow’s first 
passion had jilted him for a rich man, gone abroad, and died. 
He had got over the first pangs—ye gods! I can see him now, 
tramping up and down brandishing his paint brushes, declaring 
his career was ruined, his art valueless, his life a wreck! 
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Well, that sort of thing could not ast. — 

I had never been in love myself—then—but I was pretty sure, 
nevertheless, that life means something more than one great 
passion. 

I’m not denying that this may colour a man’s life through and 
through, but for most of us, mercifully, there’s plenty of whole- 
some drudgery to keep us going, so that while the ‘days of our 
life are three score years and ten, it is strange to think what a 
comparatively small space therein is occupied by love’s young 
dream. 

And so Frank came gradually back to his normal condition: 
He liked our quarters, found the village interesting, the surround+ 
ings picturesque, and before long was mooning about with his 
sketch-book and verses in pretty much the old way. 

It was a great relief to me; I don’t know why I should have 
bothered, but, somehow, whenever he cried for some figurative 
moon, I always felt it was unreasonable of the planet to remain 
inaccessible, and did my best to provide him with an available 


substitute. 
One night he came in saying we were no longer the only 


visitors in the place. 

He had seen a girl coming out of an old farmhouse, and 
watched her from a distance, sketching, he believed. 

“TI daresay she can’t draw a bit, but if she is intelligent and 
has eyes—I must find out what she is like. One wants a sympa- 
thetic companion in a place like this—no offence to you, old 
fellow ?” 

“Not the slightest,” I replied placidly. 

“ Make acquaintance with the girl if you like, but take care of 
yourself.” 

He looked at me reproachfully. “ You needn’t fear. A burnt 
child, &c.,” he said. ’ 

Next evening we were returning from a stroll over the hills, 
and for a short cut into the village we took a path which brought 
us out into a little hollow, sparsely wooded with tall fir trees. 

Clumps of already yellowing bracken were dotted about the 
uneven ground, and here and there a few me dog-roses clung to 
their trailing brambles. 

The western sky was ablaze with gold. Shafts of glory slanted: 
through the fir trees, burnishing their red stems and dappling the. 
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ground with patches of colour'and shade. They shone also upon 
the figure of a girl in a greyisly dress and large hat pushed care- 
lessly back, who stood a little below us, stooping forward as 
though she sought:something. 

We had turned into the place so suddenly that I stopped half 
involuntarily to look. I am not good at description, and I never 
pretended to artistic sensibilities, but somehow the little scene 
impressed me with its quiet beauty. 

I looked round at Frank—yes, he felt it too; no anche his 
artist’s eyes saw a thousand things to which I was blind. 

He leaned forward with that eager, rapt expression which gave 
his face such power and charm, and for a few moments we both 
gazed in silence. 

Then he stepped lightly down to the girl’s side, lifted his hat, 
and said with his easy smiling grace : 

“Excuse me, you are looking forsomething. Can I help you? 
I think I saw you yesterday, sketching.” 

The girl raised her eyes to his face, eyes that matched her 
dress—a sort of lavender grey. She spoke with a certain shy, 
old-fashioned courtesy, I thought. “Thank you ; you are very 
kind. I have only dropped my book, at least not exactly a 
book 
. “Your sketch book, perhaps ?” put in Frank. “Iam an artist, 
too; I know what that loss is.” 

“No,” she said, blushing slightly. “I cannot draw, unfortu- 
nately. It is only a MS. book.” 

“ Ah, then you write, that is almost the same thing; we are 
still akin,” Frank said with his smile. . 

The girl blushed a deeper red. “Indeed, no; it was but a note 
book—a journal. I was sitting here this afternoon and I suppose 
I dropped it ; but please do not trouble,” as Frank began poking 
about and kicking aside bits of brushwood in rather an aimless 
way. 

“It is not worth wasting your time amet, and I must be getting 
back too, I left my aunt waiting for me.” 

Frank made a casual remark about the- sl ccc and 
they turned towards the opening into the high road, chatting, 
while I followed behind. Our ways soon divided, and as Frank 
and I returned to our inn he looked at me with an amused air. 

: “ You see the acquaintance has begun. I’m sorry she does not 
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draw, but she looks appreciative ; not pretty, but a good intellec- 
tual face. Not very young either—all the better—more chance 
of sensible companionship.” Then, “Odd now, that little hollow 
has never struck me before to-night. Momentary effect of light 
and shade, I suppose.” And as Frank’s remarks became pro- 
fessional my attention wandered. 

After dinner he was dozing in the arm-chair, tired with his 
walk, while I tramped up and down outside with my pipe. 

It was a clear, still night, with a bright bit of moon high up 
in thesky. Suddenly it occurred to me I might saunter on as 
far as those fir trees and look for the girl’s book—it would be 
something to do. 

I was soon standing in the dark little hollow—how different it 
looked now! Almost ghostly,I thought, as I began prodding 
about with my stick. 

One side, there was a bit of chalky bank which jutted out behind 
a stunted little fir tree; I went up there, and looking over, saw 
something lying amongst the stones. 

I fished it up, and when I got back into the road I saw in big 
handwriting across the paper-covered book: “ Ruth Fairfax.” 

The name suited her ; I liked it. 

Then I went on to the farmhouse where Frank said she was 
staying, and seeing a maidservant leaning over the outside gate, 
I gave it to her with a brief message. 

Frank was gone to bed when I returned, and next morning he 
went off early into the neighbouring town, leaving word for me 
to meet him as he walked back. 

I was swinging along a few hours later, when I saw her—Miss 
Fairfax—and an elderly lady coming towards me. 

I should have passed with a slight salutation, but she made a 
step after me, and I halted. “I think you are one of the gentle- 
men I saw yesterday,” she began in her shy, hesitating manner. 


“It was your friend, I expect, who so kindly looked for and found 


my book. Will you please thank him, and say I am so glad to 
have it back?” 

“Certainly ; 1 am—he will be pleased,” I stammered. I have 
not Frank’s fluent ease. And then with a bow I passed on. 

If she thought 4e found her book, what did it matter? I said 
nothing to him about it—it didn’t seem worth while. 

A few days later he told me he was on quite good terms with 
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the ladies at Hackett’s farm. He had called and been made 
formally acquainted with the aunt. They were both “nice 
women, a trifle stiff and old-fashioned perhaps—I fancy they have 
known hard times, but are better off now. The girl—for in spite 
of her age she is very girlish in some ways—has been a governess. 
They are here for the aunt’s health. She has slaved away in the 
past, I’m sure—evidently takes life au grand sérieux, yet there is 
humour in her, too. She looks charming when her eyes light up. 
Seems made up of contrasts, which is rather interesting.” 

“The aunt or the niece?” I asked from behind my pipe. 
Frank looked at me a moment, and gave a fretful little laugh. 

“ What an irritating old stoic you are, Dick! Doesn’ta young 
woman interest you more than an old one? ” 

“Never had much to do with either,” 1 said ; “and I thought 
you never meant to again.” 

He frowned and then sighed, and I felt remorseful. “ After 
all, women are the salt of life,’ he murmured, and then he 
came up and put his hand:on my shoulder : “ Look here, old 
fellow, won’t you let sleeping dogs lie? All ¢#az¢ sort of thing is 
over, you know, but is that a reason for eschewing friendliness 
with this or any other chance acquaintance? This girl is interest- 
ing—has read and thought more than most. She admits her life 
is dull ; why shouldn’t we cheer it a little? Come with meand 
see them this afternoon, and judge for yourself whether friend- 
ship is not possible and desirable.” 

I went, and we sat out in the old-fashioned garden and talked, 
at least she and Frank did, about books chiefly ; and Frank made 
sketches and tore them up again, and she laughed at him and with 
him ; and then tea came, and afterwards we strolled home through 
the cool green lanes. 

This was the first of many similar afternoons, until it came to 
be understood that when we had nothing else to do we should 
meet on the shady lawn for tea, while the rooks cawed overhead, 
and the bees hummed in and out of the tall hollyhocks and sun- 
flowers with which the borders were ablaze. And from the corn- 
fields beyond came the voices of the reapers, and sometimes a 
great waggon lumbered by under the privet hedge, laden with 
harvested grain. 

“* A haunt of ancient peace,’” murmured Frank one day, as he 


lay on the grass, and even to me the words brought their spell. 
14 
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‘The elder Miss Fairfax was a placid woman, who knitted and 
read with an enjoyment which seemed to need no outward 
expression ; and as I was not much of a wien, we suited each 
other very well. 

Meanwhile the acquaintance between Frank and Ruth ripened 
fast. 

She looked better and brighter every day ; the old formalities 
and shyness wore off, smiles and sparkling little jests came readily 
to her lips—her whole nature seemed to be rejoicing in the sun- 
shine of congenial intercourse. 

And every thought and feeling was mirrored in those truthful 
eyes. I have seen them by turns, laughing, pathetic, shy, resolute 
and proud ; and once or twice, when Frank was tired or moody, 
I saw them resting on him with an anxious tenderness, like the 
eyes of a newly-made mother. 

And so the weeks went by, until I grew to feel that if Frank 
cared to win her he might wed the one woman in the world most 
suited to crown and perfect his life. 

Late one night he came to my room with a flushed, eager face. 

He had an idea, he said, an idea for a picture ; if adequately 
treated and worked out, it should mean success, 

This was good news ; for months past I had been vainly trying 
to get him to work. 

He began pacing up and down the room after his usual im- 
petuous fashion. 

“I got it first out of Browning,” he began. 

“ Browning!” 1 suppressed an involuntary groan. “We 
were looking over some of his poems to-day,” he went on, un- 
heeding, “and suddenly it came to me. I saw the whole thing 
before me, distinct and beautiful. That little hollow by the fir 
trees, you know, with the moonlight slanting through the trees 
and touching the dark recesses of the wood with silvery gleams 
—shining full upon the figures of the lovers in the foreground. 

“Then behind, deep down in the hollow, lurks the phantom of 
the old love, shadowy, indistinct—a sort of silver mist against 
the gaunt, dark firs. You know, in the poem”—he paused in 
front of me and half drew out a book from his breast pocket. 

“But there, what’s the use of reading it to you? You're 
such a Philistine. You wouldn’t understand.” 

“No, I certainly shouldn't,” I said. “ But if you can tell the 
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story in plain words—if it Zas a story—I’ll do my best to follow 
you.” 

“ Story?” echoed Frank, as he began to march up and down 
again. “Everybody must make the story for themselves. 
My interpretation—my picture shows me this: Two lovers 
at their tryst, under a glorious moon, and all the accessories of a 
balmy autumn evening. It is the old, old story—with a differ- 
ence. Even as their eyes meet, they are conscious of a chill 
breath of doubt. Theirs is no first love—memories are rising 
out of the past like phantoms. What if the new love be but a 
pale reflection of by-gone passion? Which shall prevail—the 
dead or the living—‘ Ghosts—oh, breathing Beauty!’” and he 
broke off muttering—lines from the poem, I supposed. 

“Well,” I said at last, “it sounds rather vague to me—moon- 
shine and ghosts—but I daresay it’s all right. So you mean to 
lay your scene in the little fir wood? Is Miss Fairfax to come 
into it at all?” 

Frank looked at me as if I were a long way off. “ Y—es,” he 
said absently. ‘“ Altered—idealized, I may use her face.” 

“ And I suppose you've talked it all over with her?” I said 
carelessly. “She knows your ideas about it ?” 

“ We have been talking of nothing else,” he said. “We have 
visited the hollow, and chosen the exact spot. Why—I may say 
she is the inspiration of the picture.” 

“ Oh,” I said, and was silent fora minute. “ Then, since you 
have got as far as that, I conclude——” and then I stopped ; it 
seemed difficult to finish the sentence satisfactorily. 

Frank paused in his restless pacing, and again stood before 
me. “ You conclude—what ?” he said irritably. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” I said. “ At least, I don’t know how you 
artists and poets conduct your relations with women, but it 
seems to me that when a man can discuss love-poems and lovers 
with a girl for the best part of a day, and puts her face into his 
picture afterwards, it argues a degree of mutual interest and 
confidence which ” again I hesitated, and Frank laughed. 

“Dear old Dick, you’re so overpoweringly prosaic. You lack 
appreciation of the exigencies of art.” 

“Very likely,” I rejoined, “ I am a plain man.” 

“Like Dickens’ Mr. Bounderby? Don’t brag of it, as he did, 
my friend. Seriously, old fellow, you needn’t exercise your mind 

14 
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over my relations with Ruth Fairfax. We are on confidential 
terms, I admit. We get on capitally together, but I don’t think 
we are anything more than friends, or ever shall be.” 

“You don’t think,” I said, sternly perhaps. 

“ Well, then, Iam sure. I don’t believe she cares for me, Dick.” 

“You don’t? And don’t you care for her?” I asked. Frank 
fidgetted. His gaze wandered round the room, and then came 
‘ back to my face. “On my soul, Dick, I don’t know. Sometimes 
I have thought I did. She has done much for me, and if I were 
sure she cared—but she doesn’t. You should hear her laugh at 
me sometimes ; she has an eye for all my little weaknesses, and 
there is a spice of sarcasm in her quiet tones. For all that, she 
would make a fellow the best of wives—true as steel. But I’m 
not sure of myself. I couldn’t risk it all over again. And then, 
why spoil things as they are? Let us enjoy the present, gather 
the roses, &c., &c. And indeed, Dick, she doesn’t care for me.” 
And with this assurance he left me. 

Next day we spent some hours in the hollow under the fir 
trees. 

Frank set up his easel and began to make his first study for 
the picture. 

The elder Miss Fairfax spread a rug in the most sheltered 
corner, “out of the draughts,” as she said, and sat knitting 
peacefully. 

I lounged amongst the bracken with a pile of papers, and 
was supposed to read aloud, but my hearers were inattentive, 
and I gradually lapsed into silence, unremarked. 

Ruth flitted about rather restlessly; sometimes she looked 
over Frank’s shoulder, and they exchanged a few words about 
his work, but their intercourse was certainly less happy than 
usual. Frank was in one of his irritable moods, by turns 
gloomy and sarcastic, and Ruth seemed little inclined to humour 
him. 

Instead of her usual pliancy and soft good-humoured raillery, 
there was a hardness in her little sallies quite new to me. She 
seemed animated by a spirit of contradiction ; the more moody 
and cross Frank became, the more she opposed him, until at 
last, during some dispute as to the right interpretation of the 
motif of the picture—as far as I could understand it—Frank 
threw down his brushes suddenly and was beginning an impa- 
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tient protest, when she made him a mocking little salutation, and 
declaring it was idle to argue with an angry man, turned quickly 
away. 

I watched her as she wandered on towards the hilly slopes 
behind the belt of fir trees, until she was out of sight. 

Frank resumed his work in frowning silence. What did it all 
mean, I wondered. Was it only after the fashion of lovers, or 
was I wrong and Frank right—did she not care, after all ? 

About an hour later, Miss Fairfax had risen and proposed an 
adjournment for tea, adding plaintively : “Where can Ruth be?” 
when we saw her coming back to us, springing lightly down the 
hill with her hands full of wild flowers and grasses. She looked 
very pretty, I thought, with her hot flushed cheeks and brightened 
eyes. 

I turned to collect our various belongings, and a few moments 
later I saw that she and Frank were good friends again. 

They stood side by side, chatting and laughing; Frank’s ill 
temper was gone, and he was putting some of her harebells into 
his buttonhole ; but when, afterwards, I expected to drop into my 
usual position, and bring up the rear alone, or with Miss Fairfax, 
I found she had gone on with Frank, and that Ruth herself was 
waiting for me at the bend, where the wood opened into the high 
road. She looked up at me with her softly smiling eyes: “ Do 
you always stay behind to pack up Mr. Drayton’s things?” she 
said. 

“ Well, generally, I suppose,” I replied. 

She laughed : “I notice he depends on you to do all the hard 
work. Why couldn’t you let him carry his own paraphernalia ? 
Why do you spoil him so ?” 

“Habit, I suppose,” I said reflectively. “That is as good 
a reason as we can give for most of our proceedings, isn’t it?” 

She was silent for a moment, and then said with a sorrowful 
earnestness that startled me: 

“You have shown me what friendship means, Mr. Vane.” 
Then we came up with the others, and walked back to the farm 
together. 

That night I could not sleep; all sorts of impossible fancies 
came crowding into my mind, and when I did drop into a doze 
I was haunted by the ghost of Frank’s projected ee 
ghost with Ruth’s pleading eyes. 
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At last I got up in despair, lighted my pipe, and began to 
read, but even this hardly quieted me. By the time morning 
dawned I had come to a resolve. 

I could not stand this kind of life any longer. It was all very 
well for Frank—besides, he had his art—but for me, in rude 
health, with my thews and sinews, the dolce far niente was a 
mistake. 

I would go off and explore the neighbouring villages ; ten or 
twelve miles of stiff walking every day for a week would put 
me to rights. 

Perhaps by that time—— 

Anyhow, I must go. So I left a note for Frank, and slinging 
a knapsack on to my back, stepped out into the tranquil morn- 
ing freshness. I covered a good bit of ground in my solitary 
rambles, and one evening, just’ a week later, tramped back into 
Hillbury. 

I went straight to our inn and asked for Frank. He was out, 
they said, probably working at his picture; he was very busy 
now every day. 

I went up to the little hollow, and found him there alone, 
hard at work. 

He welcomed me gladly, but turned back to his picture, de- 
claring no power on earth must detach him from it until it was 
finished. 

“Now the moon is full, I come back here every night and 
keep on for hours. You can’t think how jolly the moonlight 
effects are. I tell you, Dick, I shall score a big success with 
this,” he said exultantly, and as I looked I thought he was 
right. 

Yet it irritated me,somehow. Why, if he must choose this 
place, could he not have painted it as we saw it first, aglow with 
the warm sunset light, with the gold falling like a glory upon 
her as she stood—but what did I know about these things ? 

Then after a time I asked after them—the two ladies. “Oh, 
they were all right when they left,” Frank said carelessly. “They 
went two—three days ago.” 

Gone, gone altogether! I was not prepared for this. “And 
you let her go?_ I mean, are you not going to see them again?” 
I stammered. 

Somehow it seemed so strange that she should pass out of 
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our life so suddenly. ‘ Yes, of course, some day when we get 
back to town,” he replied. “The old lady gave me her card— 
wait a minute, here it is, while I think of it ; take care of it for 
me, there’s a good fellow, I’m safe to lose it. We'll make a pil- 
grimage together to the north of London, and find them out. 
They left no end of kind messages for you.” 

“And didn’t she seem—weren’t they sorry to go?” I asked 
feebly. Frank laughed. 

“ My dear Dick, you sound quite sentimental! Is it the old 
lady? You shouldn’t have gone off so abruptly.” 

“Shut up, Frank. You know what I mean,” I said roughly. 
Frank turned and looked at me; his face was unclouded ; his 
eyes had the old, bright, eager look. 

“Dear old chap, you worry over me like some kindly old 
chaperon with half-a-dozen susceptible girls. It’s all right, I 
assure you. Ruth Fairfax and I are the best of friends ; that is 
all—there is nothing else possible. Now aren’t you satisfied ? 
If you will wait five minutes I’ll come with you to dinner, for 
directly after I must get back here again. I’m afraid it will be 
rather slow for you, but you can console yourself with the fact 
that I have at last followed your virtuous counsels, and am 
satisfactorily at work.” 

I had certainly never seen him so keen on anything before ; 
he worked at white heat, evidently untroubled by regrets or 
memories. But how about Ruth? 

I asked myself the question as I wandered about the place 
alone, and at every turn in the road it seemed as if I must come 
upon the familiar little figure. 


Afterwards, when we were settled down again in town, I 
suggested our going to call on the Misses Fairfax. 

Frank expressed his willingness, but he could never find a 
free afternoon, so one day I went alone. 

They lived in a dull little villa in a dingy suburb, and their 
small drawing-room looked rather prim and cheerless on the 
grey November day. 

I think they were pleased to see me, but Ruth was pale 
and quiet; the old, shy reserve seemed to have overtaken 
her. ; 

The aunt invited me cordially to call again, adding, they had 
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but few visitors—theirs was. rather a° monotonous life. Ruth 
flushed a little, but said nothing. » 

Next time Frank accompanied me; we all had tea together, 
and he and Ruth chatted in the old way—at least, Frank 
seemed to thinkso. To me, there was a difference ; she was no 
longer the Ruth of the old farmhouse garden. 

With the spring, Frank’s triumphs began. His picture was 
accepted, and well hung in the Academy ; the critics were kind, 
and the public followed its leaders. 

It was discussed at artistic réunzons and select dinner-parties, 
and fine ladies added a word or two on the subject of the 
painter. “A coming man they say, my dear; young and hand- 
some, too—quite an ideal artist.” 

And so the ideal artist got to be invited out a good deal, and 
soon became one of the lions or playthings of a section of 
London society. 

I heard all this, but business took me away from town 
a good deal; and it was on one of the last days in June, 
when I found myself in Piccadilly, that I resolved to look 
in and see Frank’s masterpiece for the first time since its 
promotion. 

I pushed my way amongst the well-dressed crowd until I 
reached the fifth room, where the picture was hung. 

A little group stood round, and I amused myself with listen- 
ing to some of the comments of our art-loving public. 

“Imaginative power? I repeat, sir,” a long-haired man 
was saying to his companion, “in our decadent days, art 
has but two modes of expression open to her, landscape 
and portraiture. This is neither. Pah!” And they passed 
on. 

“No. 553,” exclaimed a short, stout matron to her young 
daughter. “Ah, this was what Helen said we were to be sure 
and not miss—by some new young man. Let me see, what is it 
called, my dear ?” 

“¢St. Martin’s Summer,’ mamma,” read out the'girl. 

Mamma raised her pince-nez,and bobbed and twisted her head 
until she caught sight of the wsliaaty from under a tall old gentle- 
man’s elbow.. 

“<St. Martin’s Reeeenhs —are you sure, Ethel? What an odd 
title. I don’t quite understand it.” 
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“There is some poetry. in the catalogue, mamma, perhaps that 
explains it,” and the girl read out: 


“ Ay, dead loves are the potent 
Like any cloud they used you, 
Mere semblance you, but substance they!” 


“ Ah, yes,” murmured the stout lady vaguely; but even with 
the advantage of the Browning commentary, I doubt if she quite 
understood. 

Suddenly Ruth Fairfax emerged from the heart of the little 
crowd ; she saw me, and we greeted simultaneously and with- 
drew into a quiet corner to talk. 

She looked very ill, I thought, with purple shadows under her 
cyes, and the grey hue of her dress seemed to add to.her pallor ; 
but she declared herself well, “ only feeling the heat,” and then 
spoke of Frank. 

“ Have you seen him lately,” I asked. 

She shook her head: “ He has so many engagements. How could 
he be expected to come and see us? But you have seen him?” 

“T have been away,” I said shortly, “ but even if I hadn’t——’ 

She looked up quickly. 

“I am sure he doesn’t neglect you, Mr. Vane.” 

I growled something about his “ fine friends.” 

“ Hush,” she said reproachfully ; “you know you are glad that 
he should be famous and admired. Now—his picture, you have 
said nothing about it. Isn’t it a grand success? Confess you 
are proud of your friend.” 

No; as I looked at her face I could not feel proud of my friend 
then. 

“TI don’t know anything about these things,” I said moodily. 
“It is all too mystical for me.” 

She laughed a little. 

“ Well, I admire it immensely, and I assisted at its genesis, you 
know. Why, I believe once, in a moment of enthusiasm, Mr. 
Drayton declared I had been its inspiration. Is not that some- 
thing to be proud of?” I looked at her; she turned away her 
face quickly. , : 

“TI hate the picture!” I said abruptly. 

“And I love-it,” she said softly. “He has immortalized the 
little green hollow.”* : ? 
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Then, as she turned to go, with a slight movement of her hand 
towards it: “Goodbye, my ‘ St. Martin’s Summer.’ ” 

When I next visited Crescent Road I found the elder Miss 
Fairfax ill. 

“ At least, not very ill,” Ruth said. “She has always been 
delicate, and now as she grows older I fear she will become a 
chronic invalid.” 

“And you are always with her?” I said involuntarily, as I 
looked at her pale, thin face. 

“ Of course,” she said simply ; “ we have only each other.” 

“But you must go out sometimes—you need some change,” 
I said brusquely, for it hurt me to see how rapidly she 
was becoming middle-aged, with her grave and care-worn 
aspect. 

“ Where should I go?” she said with a sad little smile. “We 
have no friends. We have always been lonely women—auntie 
and I. All my youth was spent in teaching ; I was busy, I had 
no time for ‘making friends’ as people call it. I have never 
known what society meant—or only from the outside, and from 
books. When my aunt inherited her little property she made me 
come to live with her, but our habits were formed ; we did not 
care for strangers, and they did not care for us—two dull, insig- 
nificant women. So we have been let alone, and we have gone 
on together in our quiet ways. It does not sound very cheerful 
to you, I daresay, Mr. Vane, but you see I am used to it.” 

And now her aunt’s health was failing and she would wear out 
her maturity in the ceaseless little services, the wearying routine, 
an invalid’s days demanded, with memories for her heart-com- 
panions. 

No; it was not a cheerful life. 

About this time I conceived the idea of purchasing Frank's 
picture. I managed it secretly through an artist friend, for I did 
not want him to know of it. Some day, perhaps, I might tell 
him, but not now. So in due time the canvas which had won 
Frank fame passed into my possession. I did not unpack it, but 
carried it case and all into my dressing-room, and there it stood 
in a dark corner against the wall, until—but I anticipate. 

The following Christmas I heard news which hardly surprised 
me. Frank was engaged to the daughter of the house where he 
was staying, a beautiful girl of eighteen. His letter was a cafa- 
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logue of her charms, detailed with the rapture alike of artist and 


lover. 

It was bound to come—I had long foreseen it. How should I 
tell Ruth? 

But she took it very quietly: “Only hoped he would be very 
happy,” in her low fervent tones. 

“ Would I tell him so when I went to his marriage ?” 

It was some months after this event that I received a summons 
to America from an eccentric old uncle of mine, whom I had not 
seen for years. His affairs needed attention; he had no one to 
depend upon but me—his appointed heir. Would I go out to 
him at once? I thought it over. There was only one thing— 
one person—to keep me in England ; but what she willed—— 

Well, I would put my fate to the touch. I went down there 
one midsummer evening. She was sitting alone by the open 
window ; there was a box of mignonette on the sill outside: its 
fragrance seemed to fill the little room as we talked ; at least, I 
tried to talk quietly, indifferently, as usual, but Icould not. Then 
I got up hurriedly, and began. I told her what my uncle wished. 
For myself it was immaterial whether I went or stayed; I had 
no near kindred, no ties here—only one great desire. Would she 
be my wife? 

Almost before I said it she had risen and put up her hand 
quickly, as though to check the words; then all my long- 
suppressed feeling—the love that had lain in my heart since the 
day I first saw her—overcame me suddenly, and my passion leapt 
forth like a thing unchained. I poured out wild, burning words— 
words which a man utters but once in a lifetime. 

“Oh, hush, my friend, hush!” she said brokenly ; and as I saw 
her standing up before me so pale, so pure, with only a great 
pathos shining in the grey, true eyes, I was silenced, and turning 
from her, covered my face with my hands, and in those next few 
minutes tasted a bitterness worse than death’s. 

By-and-by I heard her speaking, and felt her touch upon 
my arm. 

“TI am sorry—so sorry. You are true and good—do I not 
know it? But my heart is dead, or rather, it is full of one dead 
memory. You must not blame me—you will not—for you 
guessed it long ago, I think; even in those old days I often saw 
you watching me. Oh, how could I help it? He came to me in 
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those glowing days, and brought youth and joy into my life, 
which had known so little of either! He stirred within me 
thoughts, impulses, tastes, that I never knew I possessed. I 
began to “ive, and life for the first time seemed very 
fair. 

“ And at first I thought he cared—no, do not raise your head in 
quick reproach—he never meant to deceive, that I know—it was 
my own mistake. Later, I discovered it; I came to understand 
that he had loved before, and when we read that poem, when he 
began to talk of his picture, I knew. Then I recognized just 
what I was to him; I might have guessed before, but I was 
so ignorant—I never—But you must not blame him, or com- 
passionate me,” she went on, more firmly. “I am content; I 
had my reward. His genius used me; I reconciled him to 
life, to art ; I inspired the work which won his fame. Could the 
woman he loves have done more?” 

“And now it is over,” I said hoarsely, perhaps a little 
bitterly. “You have said it is dead. Can you think of no one 
but him? Others can love again—cannot you—some day—also 
forget?” 

She looked at me sadly, and shook her head. “ It is too late. 
Oh, forgive me, my friend! You, too, love him, and you are 
faithful. With the young, scars heal, impressions are fleeting. I 
had dreamed of love and romance, as girls do; I was a woman 
when the reality came. It was St. Martin’s Summer—all the 
summer I had ever known.” 

Before I left, we spoke of the future. I gave her my banker’s 
address, and made her promise, if she was in any trouble—if she 
needed me—to write. Then we parted. 

She came with me down the gravel path to the little iron gate. 
At the corner of the road I looked back ; she was still standing 
there, and the sunset light burned in the sky behind—almost as 
when I saw her first. 

Next week I sailed for America, but before I went, I sent her 
Frank’s picture. 


I have wandered about for seven years, and my life has been 
varied and adventurous enough ; lately my thoughts have turned 


longingly homewards, but “> a few days ago a letter was put 
into. my hand. 
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The envelope was crossed and re-addressed many times over, 
but it had found me at last. And this was what I read: 
yi “ They tell me I have not long to live now, and I know 
they are right. 

“My thoughts often go back to that happiest time in my life. 

You have not forgotten it, I know, for you were always 
faithful—to him—to me. Whenever I have heard or read of 
friendship, I have thought of you. 

“We shall{meet again some day, you and I and he; I have 
always believed that, and it is not wrong to hope for it, for then 
we shall be as the angels in Heaven, and know as we are known. 
The picture has been carefully packed, and sent to the address 
you gave me; they will keep it for you until you come home. 
Good-bye. God bless you—RUTH.” 


When I lifted my head an hour afterwards, I felt that England 
held nothing for me ; there was no longer anything to go home 
for. The picture could stay where it was; the seasons would 
come and go as of old, but time and change would not touch St. 
Martin’s Summer: hers—and mine. 


GERTRUDE MOUNT. 








Martin Sprague. 
A FIREMAN’S STORY. 
By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 


. HAVE you heard the fame of our comrade, Sirs, young Martin 


Ernest Sprague ? 
Do you mind the tale of that gallant life, with more than a 


memory vague ? 


As the sparks fly upward, the noble deed was carried far and 


fast 
On many a lip ; and the name stands there, on our roll of honour, 


last. 


A crash like thunder was heard that night ’midst the rush and 
roar of the Strand ; 
The terror-blanched faces were scattered and fled through clouds 


of smoke and sand. 


Was it crime or earthquake? burst followed burst, and a mighty 
ruin fell 

Of havocked houses and human forms in smoking heaps—pell 
mell ! 


A cry of women ! a panic flight of children, wild with fear ; 
A mournful train of the wounded borne to ready succour near : 


Behind them flashed red tongues of flame athirst for living prey : 
Fast bound and buried beneath the wreck the fated victims lay. 


Captain and men, we came at call to battle with the foe, 
And wrest from the crush of the ruined mass the wretches pent 
below. 


Our work was done, and a warning word bade fly the deadly 
fall 

Of tottering rafters above our head, and tumbling roof and 
wall. 
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Too late! too sudden swift the shock; another earthquake’s 


sound, 
And both struck down, by my Captain’s side I lay on the 


heaving ground. 


He rose with battered helm, and turned, like a mariner tempest- 


tossed, 
As the smoke and dust-clouds lifted slow, to count how many 


lost ? 


He told our numbers, man by man ; and, as he called the roll, 
Swift answer followed upon each name from every living soul. 


Ay, save one only—Martin Sprague. A pause—and the silence 


ran 
Through the blood in our veins, till it froze with fear for the 


buried living man. 


Who cared for himself? We flung in our lives, if haply we 


might free 
Our comrade, swallowed up beneath a mountain of débris. 


They brought the lightning-kindled lamp from the pleasure- 


house of song, 
And beneath its search, as keen as day, we toiled the slow night 


long. 


At last! a faint and distant moan replied from the hollow deep ; 
And we force our way through the narrow rifts where a snake 
might hardly creep. 


Joy, joy! Once more we looked on his face—where his body, 
wedged in pain, 

Lay moveless through two awful hours while we wrought with 
might and main. 


Ay, two hours yet in the grips of death, and released in the early 


morn, 
We lifted him tenderly back to life like a helpless babe new-born. 


Deft nurses moved about his bed, as in dreamy peace he lay, 
Past cure, past hope for this fading world, that long, long 
parting day. 
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With the sweetest, strongest bonds of earth the heroic spirit was 


bound ; 
With honour’s garland about his brow of youth by valour wound : 


With nature’s treasures, love’s closest, best delights to our bosom 
given ; 
The wife, the mother, the babe he left, when he passed to God at 
even. 








